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This  qualitative  sociological  study  describes  and 
analyzes  the  everyday  experiences  of  individuals  who  have 
one  black  parent  and  one  white  parent.  One  research 
question  is  this:  How  do  black-white  individuals  negotiate 
and  navigate  their  constructed  identities  in  a white- 
dominated  society?  This  exploratory  study  seeks  to 
investigate  their  chosen  racial  identities  and  compares 
those  identities  with  the  ways  in  which  society  identifies 
them.  Another  research  question  takes  this  form:  What 
discriminatory  experiences  do  black-white  people  encounter 
in  their  everyday  lifestyles? 

My  research  design  involves  23  in-depth  interviews  of 
black-white  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35. 
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Participants  were  recruited  by  incorporating  a snowball 
sampling  method.  An  informed  consent  form  was  signed  and 
participants  were  given  pseudonyms  in  the  analysis. 

Historically,  individuals  with  any  known  amount  of 
"African  blood"  have  been  racially  categorized  by  whites  as 
black  or  African  American.  In  this  study,  respondents  self- 
identify  as  multiracial  or  biracial,  black  or  white.  Some 
did  not  identify  themselves  based  on  a rigid  system  that 
could  not  describe  and  include  their  experiences. 

This  study  explores  the  many  societal  identity  errors 
that  respondents  daily  experience  when  approached  by  others. 
In  many  cases,  the  way  whites  approached  them  was  different 
from  the  way  other  racial  groups  approached  mixed  black- 
white  respondents.  Lastly,  black-white  people  also 
experience  prejudice  and  discrimination,  similar  to  the 
experiences  of  other  "non-white"  groups. 

This  study  concludes  with  a challenge  to  the  structure 
of  the  monoracial  category  system- -meaning  the  usual  listing 
of  African,  Asian,  Hispanic,  Native,  or  European  American-- 
and  stresses  the  implications  of  the  findings  for  the 
general  public.  I hope  they  will  stop  making  blunders  in 
trying  to  rigidly  identify  and  classify  all  individuals  into 
narrow  categories. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

In  this  century,  we  have  moved  from 
interpretations  of  race  based  on  the  one-drop  rule 
toward  one  based  entirely  on  racial  appearance. 

We  must  now  seek  a compromise  position  between  the 
two  means  of  constructing  race.  The  issue  is  not 
to  find  some  middle  ground  on  the  continuum  but  to 
discard  it  entirely,  while  remaining  mindful  of 
our  discriminatory  racial  past.  (Korgen  1998:117) 

As  the  United  States  moves  into  the  21st  century,  most 

people  are  probably  unaware  of  the  changing  demographic 

currents  of  a new  racial  movement  of  individuals  who  are 

quietly  attempting  to  redefine  their  racial  categorization. 

This  racial  movement  consists  of  many  individuals  who  choose 

to  racially  identify  as  "multiracial"  or  "biracial."  This 

identifying  process  is  a silent  social  revolution  against 

the  current  monoracial  categories  of  African  Americans, 

Asian  Americans,  Latinos,  Native  Americans  or  European 

Americans.  The  use  of  "multiracial"  refers  to  individuals 

having  a multidimensional  racial  heritage,  for  example:  an 

individual  with  African  American,  Irish  and  Asian  parentage. 

Sometimes  "biracial"  people,  that  is,  individuals  who  have 

parents  from  two  different  monoracial  categories,  refer  to 

themselves  as  multiracial.  Examples  of  this  group  are  white 
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and  Asian,  or  black  and  white,  or  black  and  Latino.  Over 
the  past  four  decades  the  number  of  interracial  marriages 
has  increased  steadily,  causing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
multiracial  births.  Currently,  the  Census  2000  has  numbered 
the  multiracial  category  individuals,  with  two  or  more 
races,  to  be  at  6,826,228  which  is  about  2.4  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States.  Approximately  1.9 
percent  of  these  people  are  over  the  age  of  eighteen  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  2000  Table  1) . 

This  research,  in  particular,  focuses  on  individuals 
who  have  one  black  parent  and  one  white  parent  as  is 
indicated  in  the  current  monoracial  categorization  system. 
The  Census  2000  states  that  there  are  currently  784,764  (0.3 
percent)  individuals  with  one  white  parent  and  one  black 
parent  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  2000  Table  2). 

This  research  will  explore  two  important  questions: 

"How  do  individuals  with  one  white  parent  and  one  black 
parent  racially  identify  themselves?"  and  "How  does  society 
identify  and  treat  black-white  individuals?"  The  term 
"black-white"  individuals  will  be  used  throughout  to  denote 
individuals  who  have  one  white  parent  and  one  black  parent. 

Aside  from  the  Census  2000,  the  current  estimates  for 
the  frequency  of  black-white  individuals  in  the  United 
States  vary  enormously.  Presently,  these  individuals  self- 
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identify  as  multiracial  or  biracial,  African  American,  black 
or  white.  It  seems  to  be  an  impossible  task  to  count  them 
because  there  are  no  current  data  specifying  black-white 
individuals.  The  available  statistics  show  that  births  from 
black  and  white  parents  increased  from  8,700  in  1968  to 

45.000  in  1989  (Kalish,  1993).  Demographer  Reynolds  Farley 
estimates  that  there  are  approximately  one  million 
multiracial  people  of  black  and  white  parentage  in  the 
United  States  (Gaskins,  1999) . The  estimation  that  Farley 
uses  is  much  higher  than  the  Census  2000  statistic  of 
784,764. 

While  there  are  no  clear  figures  for  the  number  of 
black-white  individuals,  there  are  precise  figures  for  the 
number  of  interracial  marriages.  The  number  of  interracial 
black-white  couples  has  increased  from  51,000  in  1960  to 

246.000  in  1992  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1999).  Overall, 
in  1992  there  were  1,161,000  married  interracial  couples 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1999) . Also,  as  demographers 
predict,  whites  will  soon  no  longer  be  the  majority,  and 
more  specifically,  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
notes  that  the  number  of  multiracial  babies  has  increased  by 
more  than  260  percent  since  the  early  1970s  (Root,  1996) . 

The  increasing  number  of  multiracial  people  empowers 
the  multiracial  community  to  challenge  the  cognizance  of  the 
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white  community  who  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  figure  out 
someone's  racial  heritage.  "Who  are  you?"  or  "What  are 
you?"  or  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  are  questions  that  are 
often  proposed  to  the  multiracial  person  by  white  society. 
Why  is  there  a sociological  problem  for  individuals  who  have 
one  black  parent  and  one  white  parent?  The  "one-drop  rule" 
has  created  a biased  framework  for  the  way  black-white 
people  have  been  categorized  and  treated,  and  this  bias 
foundation  has  already  monoracially  defined  black-white 
people.  Because  of  the  "one-drop  rule,"  multiracial  people 
with  a drop  of  African  or  black  blood  are  considered  black 
(Davis,  1991)  . However,  today,  many  multiracial  people  no 
longer  accept  these  strict  monoracial  categories. 

Consequently,  this  criticism  and  debate  over  including 
a multiracial  category  in  the  Census  (Chiong,  1998;  Korgen, 
1998;  J.  Spencer,  1997;  R.  Spencer,  1999)  have  produced  an 
era  in  racial  identity  politics  allowing  2000  Census  takers 
the  freedom  to  "check  all  races  that  apply."  Most  of  the 
multiracial  movement  support  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
multiracial  category  has  come  from  14  national  organizations 
(see  Appendix  C) , one  being  Project  Race  (Graham,  2000). 
Currently,  there  are  approximately  46  national  interracial 
support  groups  (see  Appendix  B) , not  including  magazines  and 
publishers  (see  Appendix  D)  and  the  myriad  of  other  internet 
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sites  that  support  the  idea  of  a multiracial  identity.  Much 
of  the  multiracial  movement  seems  to  be  identity  focused  and 
does  not  challenge  the  racist  structures  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  Feagin,  racism  in  the  United  States  is 
built  into  the  "rhythms  of  everyday  life"  and  racism  shapes 
"every  part  of  the  life  cycle"  (2001:2).  Although  there 
seems  to  be  an  outpouring  of  support  groups  and  literature 
on  mixed-race,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  between  1890s  and 
1940s  mixed-race  individuals  organized  support  groups  like 
the  Penguin  Clubs  and  Club  Miscegenation  (Daniel,  2002) . 

Black-White  Continuum 

Why  focus  specifically  on  individuals  with  one  black 
parent  and  one  white  parent,  and  why  the  combination  of 
these  two  racial  categories?  Most  countries  around  the 
world  seem  to  have  some  fixation  with  race  or  ethnicity  or 
color  and  the  United  States  is  no  exception.  The  United 
States  is  a country  that  is  obsessed  with  race  and  grounded 
for  350  years  in  slavery  and  segregation.  Since  the  1600s, 
the  English  and  the  Africans  have  had  a "relationship"  that 
was  only  "interrupted"  when  the  Irish  Catholics  arrived  in 
the  1830s  with  the  Chinese  and  Italians  following  soon 
afterward  in  the  1850s  and  1880s  respectively.  The  racial 
struggles  of  the  past  between  blacks  and  whites  are  still 
evident  in  2002.  African-Americans  and  blacks  continue  to 
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remain  unpalatable  to  white  society.  For  example,  when  the 
words  "white  person"  or  "black  person"  are  used  they  can 
bring  to  mind  certain  stereotypical  images  that  people  have 
of  those  racial  categories  (Pieterse,  1992) . Crenshaw 
(1988)  calls  this  the  historical  oppositional  duality  of 
white  and  black  images:  industrious  vs.  lazy,  intelligent 
vs.  unintelligent,  law-abiding  vs.  criminal,  responsible  vs. 
shiftless,  moral  vs.  immoral,  pious  vs.  lascivious. 

According  to  Derrida  (1981),  Western  thought  is  built  on 
these  dichotomies,  and  the  second  term  of  each  pair  is 
regarded  as  negative  and  is  associated  with  "non-white" 
people . 

These  negative  dichotomies  portray  a United  States 
society  that  is  "raced."  Race  categories  contain  many 
images  that  are  like  a road  map  filled  with  stop,  no-entry, 
and  one-way  signs.  The  negative,  unpalatable  images  that 
whites  have  of  blacks  are  easily  brought  out  in  the 
following  example.  According  to  the  mid-1990s  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  survey,  at  least  59  percent  of  white 
Americans  continue  to  hold  antiblack  attitudes  on  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  interracial  marriage,  keeping 
neighborhoods  white,  and/or  government  intervention  (Feagin 


and  Feagin,  1999) . 
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In  the  United  States  there  has  always  been  a binary 
model  of  race  similar  to  the  South  African  model  of  "not- 
white"  and  white.  Since  1890,  the  U.S.  Census 
classification  for  whites  has  not  changed  but  has  only 
become  more  inclusive  - adding  Irish,  Italians,  Middle 
Easterners  and  North  Africans,  groups  that  were  earlier 
considered  to  be  not  white.  On  the  other  hand,  race  mixing 
and  shades  of  brown  have  been  recognized  for  African 
Americans.  In  the  1890  Census  classifications,  African 
Americans  were  classified  as  either  black.  Mulatto, 

Quadroon,  or  Octoroon.  In  1900  they  were  only  classified  as 
black.  For  the  1910  and  1920  Census  there  were  two 
classifications:  black  and  Mulatto.  From  1930  to  1960  only 
Negro,  in  1970  Negro  or  black,  and  finally  in  1980  and  1990 
black  or  Negro  (Lee,  1993) . The  Census  2000  allowed 
respondents  to  check  all  races  that  applied  and  2.4  percent 
did  so.  Of  those  respondents,  0.3  percent  declared  black- 
white  heritage,  0.4  percent  white  and  Native  American,  0.3 
percent  white  and  Asian  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  2000 
Table  2 ) . 

In  addition  to  blacks  remaining  unpalatable  to  white 
society  and  black  Census  category  changes,  there  is  also  the 
dominant  and  rampant  influence  of  white  supremacy.  Due  to 
dominant  and  popular  culture  in  America,  "non-whites"  are 
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often  socialized  into  thinking  that  to  be  beautiful  is  to  be 
blonde  and  white.  Even  in  popular  literature  the  color 
white  is  portrayed  as  pure  and  heavenly  whereas  the  color 
black  is  associated  with  taintedness  and  evilness.  Black  is 
also  associated  with  negative  ideas  and  behaviors.  For 
example,  the  term  "black  sheep  of  the  family"  refers  to 
someone  who  is  a rebellious  individual . One  need  only  look 
up  the  words  "white"  and  "black"  in  the  dictionary  to  verify 
this  finding.  Phrases  such  as  "white  wedding,"  and  "white 
knight"  portray  positive  connotations,  whereas  "blackball," 
"blackmail,"  and  "blacklist"  conjure  up  negative  feelings 
and  associations.  The  use  of  "white"  or  "black"  in 
reference  to  identifying  race  in  the  United  States  is 
extremely  pervasive.  Who  is  really  black  (Davis,  1991)  and 
who  is  really  white?  There  are  certainly  shades  of  dark 
people  and  shades  of  light  skinned  or  pink  people.  Given 
these  negative  black  images  this  research  addresses  the 
following  question:  What  are  the  unique  experiences  of 
individuals  who  have  one  black  parent  and  one  white  parent? 

Some  Conceptual  Issues:  A Literature  Review 
Sociology  has  been  timid  in  its  approach  to  the 
multiracial  category  conflict  and  identity  debates,  but  is 
slowly  beginning  to  address  multiracial  issues  (Dalmage, 
2000;  Rockquemore  and  Brunsma,  2002;  J.  Spencer,  1997;  R. 
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Spencer,  1999) . There  are  many  unanswered  questions  and  the 
present  sociological  literature  on  multiracial  identity 
experiences  and  formation  is  yet  to  be  fully  developed. 
Living  in  the  racially  cognizant  United  States  can  be 
extremely  difficult  and  challenging.  It  is  already 
challenging  for  those  who  classify  themselves  as  black. 
Latino  or  Native  American,  and  introducing  someone  who  is 
multiracial  in  our  race-charged  society  can  add  to  the 
confusion  (Rosenblatt,  Karis,  and  Powell,  1995)  . Sociology 
needs  to  grapple  with  the  complexities  of  color  because 
multiracial  people  are  increasing  in  number  and  are 
demanding  attention.  The  result  is  that  multiracial  people 
believe  that  they  cannot  be  forced  to  choose  a single  race 
but  instead  can  embrace  all  of  their  racial  heritages. 

Racial  Categorization  and  Definitions 

How  have  the  definitions  of  race  changed  in  the  United 
States?  Manning  (1993)  states  that  the  United  States  is  in 
a period  in  which  its  conception  of  racial  categories  is 
being  drastically  changed.  Greenstein  and  Minkley  note  that 
racial  formation  is  "an  unstable  and  decentered  complex  of 
social  meanings  constantly  being  transformed  by  political 
struggle"  (1993:4),  proving  that  the  definitions  of  race  are 
constantly  changing  and  are  a source  of  conflict  between 
policy  makers  and  the  masses.  In  addition,  the  social 
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construction  of  race  in  this  political  structure  shows  that 
people's  internalizations  of  self-concepts  of  race  are  also 
changing.  Historically,  not  all  individuals  have  this 
ability  to  self-identify  as  multiracial. 

Rodriguez  and  Cordero-Guzman  (1992)  note  that  the  1896 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Plessy  v Ferguson  case 
legitimated  the  monoracial  view  of  race.  This  meant  that  if 
a person  had  even  a small  fraction  of  black  ancestry  then 
that  person  was  classified  as  black.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  physically  Plessy  appeared  white  and  the  plea  that  was 
filed  on  his  behalf  stated  "the  mixture  of  African  blood  was 
not  discernable  in  him"  (Lofgren,  1987:41).  Wright  (1995) 
states  that  by  1910  this  "one-drop  rule"  was  adopted  by 
almost  all  southern  states.  The  one-drop  rule  has  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  blood,  in  this  case,  a drop  of  blood 
belonging  to  black  ancestry,  that  a person  has  in  his  or  her 
heritage.  This  rule  proves  that  whites  at  that  time  were 
very  concerned  with  "whiteness." 

Lee  (1993)  mentions  that  in  1890  there  were  four  racial 
categories  that  defined  the  black  population,  but  over  time 
the  categorization  was  changed  to  adopt  the  one-drop  rule. 
This  change  in  the  categories  elucidates  the  conflict 
perspective  of  white  domination  over  all  other  categories. 
Lee  (1993)  comically  comments  that  medical  researchers  say 
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that  bacteria  are  no  respecter  of  persons,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  one  is  black  or  white.  However,  when  power 
is  involved,  in  reality,  it  does  matter  whether  one  is  black 
or  white.  This  racial  conflict  therefore  exists  between 
those  who  are  white  and  who  are  not  white.  According  to 
Manning,  "whiteness  becomes  the  very  centre  for  dominant 
criteria  for  national  prestige,  decision-making  authority 
and  intellectual  leadership"  (1993:14).  This  characterizes 
the  unequal  relationship  between  those  who  are  in  power  and 
those  who  are  not.  The  powerful  therefore  promulgate  new 
laws  which  exclude  those  who  have  no  power  or  voice  in  the 
law  making  process.  Therefore  the  powerful  still  apply  the 
one-drop  rule  to  the  mixed  population  today  in  order  to  make 
them  the  other  and  keep  them  at  bay. 

New  categories  of  race  are  constantly  created  which  can 
cause  frustration  and  conflict.  North  Africans  and  Middle 
Easterners  are  now  considered  white  by  the  census  in  the 
United  States  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  2000;  Wright, 

1995)  but  not  by  most  whites,  including  those  in  power. 
Furthermore,  Lee  (1993)  takes  note  of  these  changing  racial 
categories  because  those  who  are  considered  white  in  the 
United  States  have  changed  over  time.  People  of  Hispanic 
origin  can  now  call  themselves  white,  black,  or  "other." 
Gonzales  precisely  sums  up  the  concept  of  race. 
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Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  settle  upon  an  all 
inclusive  definition  of  any  race  category.  The 
reason  for  this  academic  quagmire  is  that  all 
racial  definitions  are  arbitrary  and  the  degree 
and  frequency  of  overlap  between  adjacent 
categories  is  so  great  as  to  render  the 
established  categories  meaningless.  . . . The 

only  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  concept  of 
race  is  a total  fabrication.  (1993:19-20) 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  world  could  wake  up  one  morning  and 

have  the  conflicts  of  race  erased  from  their  memories. 

However,  this  idea  of  erasing  race  definitions  is  not 

possible  in  the  immediate  world  of  reality.  American 

society  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  race.  No  matter  how 

difficult  it  may  seem,  a reconceptualization  of  race  is 

needed.  Wright  (1995)  notes  that  there  needs  to  be  more 

consistency  in  the  classification  scheme.  He  suggests  the 

following:  African  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  European 

Americans,  Native  Americans,  and  Biracial  Americans. 

How  are  individuals  who  have  one  black  parent  and  one 

white  parent  identifying  themselves  today  and  what  has  been 

their  experience  in  forming  their  identities? 

The  Multiracial  Concept 

The  term  "multiracial"  is  often  used  interchangeably 
with  the  term  "mixed-race"  which  can  refer  to  a person 
having  two  or  more  racial  categories  in  his  or  her  heritage. 
Another  familiar  term  used  to  classify  these  people  is 
"biracial."  Related  to  this  terminology  are  the  feelings 
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that  are  associated  with  forming  a racial  identity.  Bowles 
(1993)  notes  that  mixed-race  people  are  often  ashamed  and 
have  feelings  of  guilt  because  they  do  not  know  and  cannot 
know  who  they  are.  The  shame  surfaces  because  throughout 
the  racial  formation  of  a mixed-race  person  there  is  a 
failure  to  identify  with  one  parent  and  that  parent's  race. 
"This  means  that  identification  with  that  parent  cannot  be 
integrated  as  part  of  the  bi-racial  child's  self  identity" 
(Bowles,  1993:427).  This  situation  is  further  complicated 
because  mixed-race  people  are  forced  to  choose  a single 
racial  category.  There  is  no  category  for  someone  who  has 
black/white  parentage.  This  non-recognition  can  cause 
frustration  within  a person's  self  and  can  cause  conflict 
within  society. 

Jenkins  (1994)  notes  that  social  identity  can  consist 

of  two  strands:  a name  and  a meaning.  If  mixed-race  people 

have  no  unique  categorical  name  and  are  not  recognized,  they 

therefore  have  no  meaning  or  experience.  Motoyoshi  compares 

the  mixed-race  person's  experience  to  pluralistic  societies: 

A pluralistic  society,  like  the  mixed-race 
individual,  has  within  it  racial  heritages  that 
may  (and  usually  do,  in  this  case)  conflict  with 
each  other;  heritages  that,  if  not  molded  into  a 
relatively  coherent,  stable  national  identity,  may 
cause  discord  within  the  nation.  To  state  this 
situation  more  succinctly,  the  society  has  an 
identity  crisis  of  sorts,  much  like  that 
experienced  by  many  mixed-race  people.  (1990:89) 
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However,  much  research  and  debate  today  confront  these  older 
notions  that  mixed-race  individuals  are  confused.  Instead 
many  organizations,  student  groups,  and  magazines  have  been 
formed  and  created  which  has  birthed  a positive  experience 
for  mixed-race  individuals. 

When  the  United  States  is  compared  to  other  countries 
in  the  definitions  of  race  with  respect  to  blacks,  whites, 
and  mixed-races,  there  are  remarkable  differences.  In  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Trinidad,  whites  do  not  consider 
themselves  Europeans,  but  Trinidadians  (Eriksen,  1991)  . 

Color  is  not  the  issue  and  therefore  racial  identity  is  not 
the  focus.  Instead,  national  identity  is  what  Trinidadians 
are  more  concerned  with,  and  this  results  in  a greater 
respect  for  other  races . 

South  Africa,  like  the  United  States,  has  also 
concerned  herself  with  maintaining  whiteness  and  introduced 
laws  to  preserve  the  white  race.  Laws  under  the  1950  South 
African  legislation  (Population  Registration  Act)  show  that 
descent,  appearance,  and  social  acceptance  were  very 
important  in  the  racial  classification  system  (Wade,  1993). 
However,  the  lawmakers  did  recognize  the  category  of  mixed 
people  in  South  Africa  and  gave  them  the  name  "Coloured." 
Although  the  name  needs  reevaluation,  this  recognition  is 
important  in  the  development  of  mixed  people's  self- 
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concepts.  Adam  (1995)  mentions  the  results  of  the  1994 
South  African  presidential  elections,  which  cast  doubt  on 
the  common  thought  that  South  Africa  was  a deeply  divided 
society  because  30  percent  of  mixed  people,  14  percent  of 
Africans  and  7 percent  of  Indians  voted  for  the  National 
Party.  This  was  thought  strange  because  the  National  Party 
had  influenced  and  enforced  apartheid.  Brazil  on  the  other 
hand,  has  viewed  some  of  its  whites  as  "non-white"  and  some 
of  its  "non-whites"  as  whites  (Harris,  Gomes-Consorte,  Lang, 
and  Byrne,  1993),  which  is  based  on  social  class.  However, 
Brazil  still  boasts  an  illusion  of  equality  amidst  its 
racist  ideology  that  supports  it  upper-class  of  white 
individuals  (Feagin  and  Feagin,  1999) . 

Prior  Multiracial  Research 

Most  research  in  the  multiracial  arena  has  developed  in 
the  disciplines  of  education,  psychology  and  anthropology. 
Within  education--specif ically  in  multicultural  counseling 
(Kerwin,  Ponterotto,  Jackson  and  Harris,  1993;  Morten  and 
Atkinson,  1983) --there  is  a greater  emphasis  placed  on 
identity  development / formation  models.  However,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  multiracial  identity  development 
model.  In  helping  analysts  to  better  understand  racial 
identity,  Hardiman  and  Jackson  developed  five  stages  of 
racial  identity  development  which  are: 
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(1)  naive,  without  consciousness  of  social 
identity;  (2)  acceptance  of  the  prevailing  social 
definitions  of  Blackness  and  Whiteness;  (3) 
resistance,  the  rejection  of  the  racist  definition 
of  Blackness  and  Whiteness;  (4)  redefinition, 
suggesting  the  renaming  of  one's  racial  identity; 
and  (5)  internalization,  the  integration  of  the 
redefined  racial  identity  into  all  aspects  of  the 
self.  (1992:23) 

Psychology  has  the  familiar  advocate  in  Maria  Root  who 
edited  The  Multiracial  Experience:  Racial  Borders  as  the  New 
Frontier  (1996) . As  editor.  Root  includes  chapters  from  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  from  the  experiences  and  research 
of  multiracial  authors.  But  there  is  no  intellectual  range 
to  the  specific  experiences  of  the  black-white  person  living 
in  a racist  white-dominated  society. 

Multiracial  People  and  the  Structure-Cvcle  of  Racism 
Most  of  the  recent  discussions  and  academic  research 
surrounding  mixed-race  identity  concern  the  issue  of  the 
formation  of  a multiracial  identity,  including  a multiracial 
category  in  the  Census  2000  and  the  effects  of  the  "check 
all  that  apply"  format.  The  cumulative  racial  experiences 
of  black-white  people  need  to  be  addressed  because  mixed- 
race/black-white  individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  physical 
features  that  white  supremacy  has  deemed  important  such  as 
eye  color,  skin  color  and  hair  texture.  These  cumulative 
experiences  and  objectives  are  situated  in  a society  that  is 
structured  and  built  on  racist  thought  and  practice.  One 
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could  also  view  this  society  as  a complete  system,  a total 
package  if  you  will. 

Discussions  often  focus  on  the  existence  of  racism  and 
but  little  research  is  done  on  understanding  the 
"completeness  of  the  structure"  of  everyday  racism.  Here  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  voluminous  research  that  has  been 
done  on  racism.  I am  referring  to  the  "total  package"  of 
racism,  wherein  black-white  people  cannot  say  they  are  mixed 
with  their  parents  who  are  black  and  white.  Du  Bois 
eloquently  summarized  a part  of  this  complete  structure  in 
Dusk  of  Dawn,  when  he  said  in  reference  to  caste 
segregation : 

It  is  as  though  one,  looking  out  from  a dark  cave 
in  a side  of  an  impending  mountain,  sees  the  world 
passing  and  speaks  to  it;  . . . showing  them  how 

these  entombed  souls  are  hindered  in  their  natural 
movement,  expression,  and  development;  .... 

One  talks  on  . . . but  notices  that  the  passing 

throng  does  not  even  turn  its  head,  or  if  it  does, 
glances  curiously  and  walks  on.  It  gradually 
penetrates  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  that  the 
people  passing  do  not  even  hear;  that  some  thick 
sheet  of  invisible  but  horribly  tangible  plate 
glass  is  between  them  and  the  world.  They  get 
excited;  they  talk  louder;  they  gesticulate.  Some 
of  the  passing  world  stop  in  curiosity;  . . . ; 

they  laugh  and  pass  on.  They  ...  do  not 
understand.  Then  the  people  within  may  become 
hysterical.  They  may  scream  and  hurl  themselves 
against  the  barriers,  . . . in  a vacuum  unheard.  . 

. . They  may  even  . . . break  through  in  blood 

and  disfigurement,  and  find  themselves  faced  by  a 
horrified,  implacable,  and  quite  overwhelming  mob 
of  people  frightened  for  their  very  own  existence. 
(1940:130-131) 
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Although  Du  Bois's  context  is  caste  segregation,  this 
passage  can  readily  be  applied  to  the  experiences  of  "non- 
whites" in  the  20th  and  21st  centuries.  African-Americans, 
Latinos,  Native  Americans  and  other  peoples  who  are  not 
white  are  still  hindered,  are  still  invisible,  are  still 
misunderstood,  and  are  still  angry.  When  I speak  of  the 
completeness  of  the  structure,  I am  not  talking  about  the 
criminal  justice  system  or  the  one-drop  rule,  nor  am  I only 
talking  about  the  systemic  effects  of  racism.  This 
structure  of  prejudice,  discrimination  and  racism  is 
complete  because  it  is  unbroken. 

Racial  hierarchies  remain  intact  because  these 
hierarchies  are  both  "spoken"  and  "unspoken."  While 
sociology,  law  and  other  disciplines  have  many  definitions 
of  the  "structured  racism"  or  the  "spoken, " like  cumulative 
discrimination  or  systemic  discrimination  or  institutional 
racism,  there  is  also  the  "unspoken"  or  as  Charles  Lawrence 
states,  the  phenomenon  of  unconscious  racism.  According  to 
Lawrence,  unconscious  racism  is  the  idea  that: 

Americans  share  a common  historical  and  cultural 
heritage  in  which  racism  has  played  and  still 
plays  a dominant  role.  Because  of  this  shared 
experience,  we  also  share  many  ideas,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs  that  attach  significance  to  an 
individual's  race  and  induce  negative  feelings  and 
opinions  about  nonwhites.  To  the  extent  that  this 
cultural  belief  system  has  influenced  all  of  us, 
we  are  all  racists.  At  the  same  time  most  of  us 
are  unaware  of  our  racism.  We  do  not  recognize 
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the  ways  in  which  our  cultural  experience  has 
influenced  our  beliefs  about  race  or  the  occasions 
on  which  the  beliefs  affect  our  actions.  In  other 
words,  a large  part  of  the  behavior  that  produces 
racial  discrimination  is  influenced  by  unconscious 
racial  motivation.  (1987:317,  322) 

These  unconscious  mechanisms  that  we  fail  to  recognize 

function  to  perpetuate  racism. 

This  is  what  makes  the  United  States  societal  structure 

a complete  package  where  many  "non-whites"  and  critical  race 

scholars  share  the  view  of  Derrick  Bell:  that  racism  is  a 

permanent  feature  in  the  United  States.  Many  early  critical 

race  theorists  (see  Bell,  1980;  Crenshaw,  1988;  Delgado, 

1984;  and  Matsuda,  1987)  have  gained  insight  into  this 

complete  system,  and  continue  to  focus  "on  feelings, 

language,  social  construction,  and  the  unique  multiple 

consciousness  of  people  of  color,  while  programmes  vital  to 

the  well-being  and,  indeed,  survival,  of  minority 

communities  are  being  terminated  right  and  left"  (Delgado 

and  Stephanie,  1998:490).  Although  the  attempts  by 

lawmakers  to  formalize  racial  equality  has  not  eradicated 

racial  injustice,  critical  race  scholars  (see  Bell,  1992; 

Delgado  and  Stephanie,  1993;  Feagin,  2000;  Haney  Lopez, 

1994;  and  Williams,  1991)  are  challenging  white  racism.  In 

order  to  destroy  and  break  these  assigned  values  and  merit 

is  going  to  be  a monumental  task  because  it  involves  digging 

out  the  deep  roots  of  oppression  (Feagin,  2000) . 
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Therefore,  this  dissertation  seeks  to  explore  the  many- 
varied  and  distinctive  experiences  that  multiracial 
individuals  undergo.  These  experiences  involve  the 
development  of  an  identity  with  self  and  society.  The 
experiences  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  current  existing 
racial  frames  of  reference  that  the  United  States  has 
structured.  That  is  why  the  collective  voices  of 
multiracial  people  are  declaring  a "racial  bankruptcy"  on 
the  monoracial  system;  they  are  forcing  the  society  around 
them  to  accept  this  new  multiracial  category  that  goes 
against  the  United  States  racial  categorization  system. 

Objectives  Explained 

Given  these  debates  on  the  definitions  of  race,  the 
one-drop  rule,  the  importance  of  multiracial  identity  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  cycle  of  racism,  this  research 
explores  the  following  overlapping  objectives: 

First,  I will  address  the  issue  of  how  individuals  with 
black-white  parentage,  especially  those  who  are  not  in  any 
racial  movements,  currently  identify  themselves.  Even 
though  "race"  is  a social  construction,  it  is  also  fluid  in 
its  changing  ideology  of  describing  identity.  I will 
examine  if  the  current  monoracial  categories  of  black  and 
white  influenced  who  mixed-race  people  say  they  are,  and  if 
so,  how  have  these  influences  been  made.  Racial  identities 
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change  and  conversations  with  mixed-race  individuals  reveal 
that  they  have  been  on  a racial  journey.  Along  this  journey 
they  have  had  their  identities  influenced  by  parents, 
friends,  and  society.  This  first  objective  explores  the 
various  racial  identity  changes  that  black-white  people  have 
made  or  not  made.  Because  of  the  one-drop  rule  mixed  people 
have  always  been  considered  black  and  treated  accordingly  by 
society.  Today,  many  mixed  people  are  not  accepting  the  old 
notions  of  "one-drop  of  black  blood"  but  are  identifying 
with  both  parents.  Also,  in  the  past  society  saw  these 
interracial  offspring  as  confused  and  unintelligent.  In 
light  of  this,  I will  seek  to  answer  how  then  are  these 
younger  generations  identifying  themselves  and  how  are  their 
identities  experienced. 

Next,  I will  address  the  issue  of  how  society 
identifies  black-white  people  and  whether  or  not  it  accepts 
the  self-identities  of  these  people.  Although  the 
multiracial  individual  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  her  or 
his  own  identity  - that  is,  how  she  or  he  self  identifies  - 
society  also  labels  or  names  and  classifies  individuals 
according  to  racial  appearance.  However,  in  the  labeling 
process,  whites  have  the  most  power  over  how  identities  of 
multiracial  people  get  constructed  in  society.  Both  the 
white  and  black  communities  have  reacted  differently  to 
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black-white  people.  Most  white  parents  of  white-blacks  want 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  identified  as  multiracial, 
especially  with  the  push  for  the  Census  2000  to  include  a 
multiracial  category  (Graham,  1996) . Critics  of  the 
movement,  such  as  Molefi  Asante,  say  that  the  movement 
imparts  the  impression  that  self-hatred  is  at  an  all  time 
high  for  some  blacks . Because  the  United  States  society  is 
racist,  white  parents  want  their  mixed  children  to  have  the 
same  carte  blanche  they  enjoy,  but  the  one-drop  rule 
considers  these  children  black  (Spencer,  1997).  Asante's 
claim  on  these  mixed-heritage  children  who  can  enjoy  white 
privilege  raises  a debate  on  the  issue  of  racial 
classification  and  highlights  even  more  problems  or  issues 
faced  by  multiracial  people. 

Finally,  I will  focus  on  society's  treatment  of  black- 
white  people.  This  question  will  address  both  the  white  and 
black  communities  and  is  a continuation  of  the  second 
objective  noted  above.  There  is  a growing  literature  that 
explains  the  way  blacks  have  been  treated  in  the  United 
States  (Feagin,  1991;  Feagin  and  Feagin,  1999;  Feagin  and 
Sikes,  1994,  Feagin  and  Vera,  1995,  Feagin,  and  Imani , 

1996) . Much  of  this  literature  is  applicable  to  the 
experience  of  black-white  individuals  because  they  are  often 
identified  as  black  based  on  the  one-drop  rule.  Why  is  it 
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so  important  for  some  white  Americans  to  put  those  who  are 
not  white  in  a racial  box;  is  it  to  treat  that  individual  in 
a specific  manner  or  is  it  a course  of  inquiry  or  curiosity 
that  needs  to  be  accommodated? 

Summary 

Although  the  one-drop  rule  has  often  determined  an 
individual's  racial  categorization,  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  attitudes  of  the  younger  black-white  people, 
those  aged  18-35.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  dissertation 
to  explore  the  following  questions.  First,  how  do 
individuals  with  black-white  parentage  currently  identify 
themselves?  This  is  more  of  an  inward  process  that  involves 
racial  identity  formation.  While  this  inward  process  is 
separate  from  society,  society  still  can  and  does  influence 
it.  Because  younger  multiracial  generations  identify 
themselves  differently  than  previous  generations,  how  are 
their  multiracial  differences  experienced?  Second,  how  has 
society  identified  black-white  individuals  and  does  it 
accept  who  they  say  they  are?  Lastly,  how  does  society 
treat  individuals  who  say  they  are  multiracial  or  black- 
white? 

I expect  that  each  multiracial  individual  has  a very 
unique  experience  of  developing  his  or  her  identity.  While 
many  may  have  the  same  identity  or  label,  experiences  may 
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vary  considerably.  With  all  the  latest  books, 
autobiographies,  magazines,  support  groups  and  internet 
sites  on  multiracial  identity,  it  seems  as  though 
multiracial  people  are  voicing  their  opinions.  Indeed,  they 
are  here  to  stay  and  are  daily  asserting  their  identity,  not 
only  in  their  private  lives  but  also  in  their  public  lives. 
The  following  pages  will  reveal  how  multiracial  individuals 
form  or  develop  their  identity  and  how  society  reacts  to 
this  new  multiracial  identity.  I turn  now  to  the 
methodology  chapter  to  explain  the  recruitment  of 
multiracial  people  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  2 
METHODS 


And  what  remains,  throughout,  will  be  steady,  but 
always  changing  commitment  of  all  qualitative 
researchers- the  commitment,  that  is,  to  study 
human  experience  from  the  ground  up,  from  the 
point  of  interacting  individuals  who,  together  and 
alone,  make  and  live  histories  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  (Lincoln 
and  Denz in , 2000:1063) 

Introduction 


The  quotation  above  reflects  the  intention  of  the 
present  study,  that  is,  to  collect  data  from  what  people  say 
rather  than  upon  what  people  say  (Verma,  Zee,  and  Skinner, 

1994) . Hence,  I utilize  my  background  knowledge  (Holstein 

* 

and  Gubrium,  1995)  as  a "Coloured"  (Anderson,  Silver,  and 
Abramson,  1988a;  Davis,  1997;  Schaeffer,  1980)  to  understand 
the  many  facets  of  life  that  mixed-race  black-white 
individuals  undergo  in  the  United  States  from  a grounded 
theory  methodological  perspective  (Charmaz,  1983;  Glaser  and 
Strauss,  1967) . My  ghost  of  the  past  and  lived  history  have 
been  experiencing  race  in  South  Africa,  specifically  the  so- 
called  "Coloured"  race. 

Growing  up  in  apartheid  South  Africa,  I had  numerous 
conversations  with  my  father  about  my  racial  heritage  and 
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background.  These  conversations  often  turned  into  arguments 
because  I was  prying  into  his  past,  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  remain  buried.  I did  not  know  my  father's 
parents.  However,  I do  have  one  teenage  memory  of  a short 
meeting  with  his  mother  that  clearly  stands  out  and  is  a 
memory  that  I will  never  forget.  Although  the  meeting  with 
my  grandmother  was  brief,  my  father  did  impress  upon  me  a 
need:  that  I should  not  see  her  again.  Why?  My  father 
didn't  want  me  to  visit  her  because  she  was  collecting  a 
"white"  pension.  You  see,  she  "looked  white,"  "acted 
white, " collected  a "white  pension"  and  therefore  "lived 
white"  in  apartheid  South  Africa,  and  her  neighbors  would 
become  suspicious  if  they  saw  a "Coloured"  boy  visiting  her. 
So  I listened  to  my  father  and  stayed  away  from  my 
grandmother.  When  my  father  told  me  not  to  visit  her  again, 
it  forced  me  to  think  about  the  hierarchal  and  racialized 
system  in  South  Africa  which  did  not  make  sense.  After  all, 
he  was  talking  about  my  grandmother  that  I was  forbidden  to 
see . 

These  encounters  have  enabled  me  to  share  my  early 
experiences  about  racial  hierarchy  in  apartheid  South  Africa 
with  black-white  people  in  the  white-dominated  United 
States.  When  I think  about  the  particular  research  that  I 
am  conducting,  I often  think  about  my  "play-white" 
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grandmother  and  my  experience  growing  up  as  a "Coloured"  in 
South  Africa.  As  a "Coloured"  I was  often  told  by  whites 
and  blacks  alike  that  I had  no  culture  because  I was  mixed 
and  had  no  "pure"  racial  identity.  Although  I come  from  a 
line  of  racial  mixing,  I am  regarded  as  neither  "African, " 
white  nor  Indian.  But  I do  know  that  I am  mixed  with  Dutch, 
French  and  African  heritages,  which  gives  me  a special 
feeling  when  I think  about  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  whose  paternal 
great-grandfather  was  a French  Huguenot  and  his  mother  was 
of  Dutch  and  African  ancestry. 

Studying  mixed-race  people,  therefore,  has  always  been 
intriguing  to  me.  Hence,  this  dissertation  approaches,  with 
no  tabula  rasa  (Glaser  & Strauss,  1967:3),  the  many  facets 
of  daily  life  that  mixed  black-white  individuals  experience 
in  the  United  States.  They  too  have  a story  to  tell  as  they 
experience  their  race  in  a monoracial  society.  The 
interplay  between  my  personal  experience,  those  reported  by 
interviewees,  and  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  study, 
helped  me  develop  the  appropriate  conceptual  lenses  for  data 
collection  and  for  seeking  to  understand  the  reality  of 
black-white  people  as  a "conscious  organism"  (Lincoln  and 


Cuba,  1985:61-62). 
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Recruiting  Participants 

It  was  clear  from  the  onset  of  the  present  study  that 
there  are  great  advantages  in  conducting  "mixed-race  to 
mixed-race"  interviews  where  mutual  experiences  can  be 
shared  and  racial  identities  explored.  However,  selecting 
participants  was  quite  challenging  in  the  beginning.  My 
initial  eventful  experience  with  recruiting  participants 
involved  a number  of  errors  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
approached  possible  participants.  Thinking  that  I had  an 
internally  built-in  "mixed-race  radar"  which  would 
automatically  give  me  an  inside  edge  did  not,  in  the 
beginning,  work  in  my  favor.  My  first  experience  occurred 
in  a shopping  mall  where  I addressed  an  elderly  lady  and 
told  her  about  my  study,  hoping  to  interview  her.  Although 
I clearly  believed  she  was  racially  mixed  and  the  kids  with 
her  were  also  mixed,  she  just  brushed  me  off  and  I had  to 
reconsider  my  "mixed-race  radar"  approach  in  selecting 
participants . 

In  fact,  Aristotle  pointed  out  that  the  weakness  of  our 
sensory  apparatus,  in  this  case  my  internally  built  mixed- 
race  radar,  lies  in  the  fact  that  human  senses  are 
deceptive.  My  refined  approach  was,  therefore,  to  establish 
a more  reliable  means  of  selecting  participants.  After  a 
number  of  tries,  I developed  a fail-proof  approach  that 
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allowed  me  to  set  up  appointments  which  started  a snowball 
process  in  recruiting  participants.  The  approach  that 
worked  always  began  with  my  South  African  background  and 
continued  through  the  present  research  on  mixed-race.  I 
would  then  ask  if  they  were  racially  mixed  with  one  black 
parent  and  one  white  parent,  or  they  would  first  express 
their  interest  in  sharing  their  story  with  me. 

A few  participants  who  initially  said  they  were 
interested  in  the  interview  and  sharing  their  mixed-race 
experience  did  not  arrive  for  the  interview.  After  trying 
to  contact  each  of  them  at  least  two  or  more  times  for 
rescheduling,  it  appeared  that  they  were  not  as  interested 
as  they  previously  indicated,  perhaps  due  to  a lack  of 
courage  to  freely  and  critically  relate  to  others,  and  to 
themselves  their  black-white  experiences.  As  a result,  I 
discontinued  attempting  to  reschedule.  One  of  the  early 
participants  mentioned  halfway  through  the  interview  that 
her  mother  was  white  but  also  had  Filipino  heritage. 
Besides  brushing  up  on  my  approach,  this  additional  early 
interview  experience  taught  me  to  be  certain,  before 
scheduling  an  interview,  that  a possible  participant  did 
indeed  have  one  black  parent  and  one  white  parent.  This 
criterion  for  selecting  participants  helped  in  excluding 
participants  that  did  not  fit  the  research  criteria. 
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Sampling  and  Interviewing 

Because  I used  a purposive  snowball  sampling  technique 
(Berg  1995)  I was  able  to  choose  my  participants.  I was 
specifically  looking  for  mixed-race  black-white  people 
between  the  ages  of  18-35  who  were  not  involved  in  any 
multiracial  movement.  I did  not  want  to  interview  anyone 
who  was  involved  with  a multiracial  organization  because  all 
the  multiracial  organizations  (See  Appendices  B,  C,  D,  and 
E)  support  a multiracial  identity,  and  I wanted  to  see  how 
black-white  people  are  identifying  themselves  without  that 
added  influence.  In  the  future,  I plan  to  interview  black- 
white  individuals  who  are  members  of  multiracial 
organizations  to  investigate  the  differences  between  the 
members  in  the  multiracial  organizations  and  the  black-white 
individuals  in  my  sample.  Due  to  the  increasing  number  of 
interracial  families  and  the  growing  number  of  first 
generation  mixed-race  black-white  individuals  who  are  now 
identifying  as  biracial  and  multiracial  I decided  to 
restrict  my  sample  to  those  under  35  years  old  (Daniel, 

2002)  . 

I interviewed  23  black-white  people  (See  Appendix  F) , 

14  female  and  nine  male  individuals.  I originally  planned 
to  interview  25-30  black-white  individuals;  however,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  locate  black-white  people  due  to  the  small 
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population  of  mixed-race,  black-white  individuals  in  the 
entire  United  States.  One  possible  limitation  of  this 
sample  is  that  the  conclusions  of  this  research  might  not 
necessarily  be  applied  to  other  mixed-race  groups,  such  as 
white-Hispanic  or  white-Asian  American.  Three  of  the 
respondents  have  African  American  mothers,  and  twenty  have 
white  mothers.  Past  statistics  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1999)  show  that  in  1960  there  were  similar  numbers  of  black 
husband/white  wife  couples  and  white  husband/black  wife 
couples  (25,000  and  26,000  respectively).  These  figures 
begin  to  change  in  the  1970,  1980,  and  1990  Census 
statistics.  By  1992  the  figures  for  black  husband/white 
wife  couples  and  white  husband/black  wife  couples  were 
163,000  and  83,000,  respectively,  or  66.3  percent  and  33.7 
percent,  respectively.  The  decreasing  rates  of  white 
husband/black  wife  couples  can  possibly  be  explained  by  the 
number  of  white  men  who  are  increasingly  marrying  Native 
Americans  and  Japanese  Americans  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1999).  Because  of  the  larger  percentage  of  black 
husband/white  wife  couples  in  United  States  society,  it 
makes  sense  that  it  also  showed  up  in  my  research.  My 
snowball  sample  has  a much  larger  percentage  of  black 
husband/white  wife  couples.  Often  comments  are  made  by 
black  women  who  question  the  increasing  rates  of  black 
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husband/white  wife  couples,  wondering  why  the  white  women 
are  stealing  the  black  males  (Russell,  Wilson  and  Hall, 
1992),  and  the  declining  number  of  young  marriageable  black 
men  who  are  lost  due  to  incarceration  which  leaves  them  with 
no  education. 

The  black-white  respondents  grew  up  in  different 
geographic  regions  of  the  United  States  with  most  of  them 
originating  in  the  northeast  and  southeast.  Two  interviews 
were  conducted  at  respondents'  homes,  and  four  took  place  at 
the  95th  American  Sociological  Association  conference  where 
my  mixed-race  radar  proved  functional . The  remaining 
interviews  were  conducted  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  The 
recorded  interviews  generally  lasted  from  one  to  four  hours. 

I conducted  one  focus  group  and  utilized  the  literature 
on  mixed-race  identity  issues  to  develop  interview 
questions.  The  questions  for  the  interview  were  compiled  as 
a guide  (Appendix  A)  because  I wanted  to  be  certain  that  I 
covered  the  same  material  in  each  interview.  Because 
interviewing  and  analysis  go  hand  in  hand  (Glaser  and 
Strauss,  1967),  I was  able  to  constantly  re-ask  the  what, 
when,  where  and  how,  thereby  regenerating  new  questions  and 
data,  which  eventually  answered  the  why  (Holstein  and 


Gubrium,  2000 ) . 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  interview  I collected 
demographic  information  and  each  respondent  signed  an 
informed  consent  form.  All  respondents'  names  have  been 
changed  to  pseudonyms.  When  I first  started  interviewing  I 
immediately  asked  respondents  about  their  racial  identity 
and  how  they  identify  themselves.  Then,  as  the  interviews 
progressed,  I changed  the  technique,  and  waited  for  them  to 
tell  me  their  identity.  For  example,  I began  with  the 
opening  question:  "I  see  on  the  demographic  questionnaire 
that  you  have  a white  mother  and  a black  father,  please  tell 
me  what  it  was  like  growing  up  with  your  mother  and  father?" 
This  provided  a better  interview  set-up  and  opened  their 
conversation  without  hesitation  compared  to  opening  with, 
"how  do  you  identify  yourself?"  which  does  not  allow  for 
much  interaction  at  the  onset. 

In  the  interview  process  I took  on  the  role  of  active 
participant,  as  described  by  Holstein  and  Gubrium  (1995). 
I've  often  thought  of  the  title  as  "active  interviewer," 
thinking  that  interviewers  needed  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  interview  process,  but  as  Holstein  and  Gubrium 
illustrate,  "both  parties  to  the  interview  are  necessarily 
and  unavoidably  active.  Each  is  involved  in  meaning-making 
work  . . . [furthermore]  all  interviews  are  reality- 

constructing, meaning-making  occasions"  (1995:4).  Holstein 
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and  Gubrium  note  that  there  are  two  ways  to  view  the 
respondent  as  a narrator.  One  method  is  relatively 
straightforward  with  the  narrator  reporting  her  sentiments, 
feelings,  and  behaviors  concisely.  Another  method  sees  the 
narrator  as  a "fund  of  knowledge, " that  is  selectively 
constructive.  One  of  the  questions  that  allows  narrators  to 
open  up  and  become  "funds  of  knowledge"  is,  "What  types  of 
experiences  did  you  have  growing  up  with  your  mother  and 
father?"  This  seems  to  grant  narrators  freedom  to  express 
themselves  and  their  life  stories.  Using  this  active 
interview  technique  generates  meaningful  narratives. 

Coding 

The  transcribed  interviews  were  coded  to  produce 
categories  and  allow  the  sorting  of  data  (Charmaz,  1983). 
Because  data  collection  and  narrative  analysis  go  in  tandem, 
I used  theoretical  sampling  (Glazer,  1978)  to  develop  codes 
and  eventually  categories.  Many  respondents  had  similar 
personal  and  societal  identity  experiences  which  made  it 
easier  to  focus  on  coding,  and  their  similar  experiences 
helped  in  the  following  interviews,  because  the  questions 
became  more  specific. 

Each  of  the  black-white  individual's  life  story 
experiences  regarding  his  or  her  racial  identity  was  formed 
at  different  times  and  with  differing  circumstances.  The 
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racial  experiences  occurred,  to  use  Clandinin  and  Connelly 
(1994:416),  at  a "time  and  place,  plot  and  scene,  which  work 
together  to  create  the  experiential  quality  of  narrative." 
Furthermore  they  add,  "scene  or  place  is  where  the  action 
occurs,  where  characters  are  formed  and  live  out  their 
stories  and  where  cultural  and  social  context  play 
constraining  and  enabling  roles"  (Clandinin  and  Connelly, 
1994:416).  The  experiences  of  mixed-race  individuals  vary 
according  to  who  they  grew  up  with,  who  influenced  them  the 
most,  and  where  these  experiences  took  place. 

Narrative  Analysis 

In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  data,  I utilized 
narrative  analysis  as  a methodological  framework.  Over  the 
past  two  decades,  narrative  analysis  has  become  increasingly 
popular  and  visible  in  various  academic  disciplines.  The 
use  of  narrative  inquiry  focuses  on  people's  individual  life 
stories.  Many  health  professions  use  the  context  of 
narrative  as  a healing  mechanism  (Lieblich  et  al . , 1998; 
Linde,  1993;  Manning  and  Cullum-Swan,  1994).  Clandinin  and 
Connelly  (1994)  state  that  inquiry  into  narrative  is  equally 
the  same  as  narrative  inquiry.  Here  they  refer  to  narrative 
as  both  phenomenon- -the  story  and  method-- the  inquiry. 
Phenomena  are  the  experiences  and  events  that  individuals 
have  and  these  experiences  help  develop  a world  view.  The 
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world-view  or  world  of  everyday  life  constitutes  intimate 
face-to-face  relationships  and  distant  relationships. 
According  to  Schutz  (1973),  phenomena  are  what  a researcher 
tries  to  see  through  an  informant's  eyes,  the  meanings  that 
people  give  to  reality.  Furthermore,  Marshall  and  Rossman 
(1995:86)  state  that  this  method  of  narrative  inquiry 
"assumes  that  people  live  'storied  lives'  and  seeks  to 
collect  data  to  describe  those  lives." 

The  use  of  narrative  is  found  in  psychology, 
psychotherapy,  education,  sociology,  history,  anthropology, 
law,  medicine,  social  work,  nursing,  literary  study  and  so 
forth  (Lieblich,  Tuval-Mashiach,  Zilber,  1998;  Riessman, 
1993).  Because  of  its  interdisciplinary  nature,  narrative 
analysis  has  been  modified  and  adapted  within  each 
discipline  and  has  formed  many  varieties.  This  particular 
study  applies  the  techniques  of  Gubrium  and  Holstein  (1998) 
and  Lieblich,  et  al.  (1998). 

The  approach  in  understanding  narrative  that  is 
employed  by  Gubrium  and  Holstein  (1997;  1998)  centers  on  the 
"who"  and  the  "what"  of  a story.  Focusing  on  the  coherence 
of  personal  stories  they  utilize  narrative  practice, 
narrative  composition,  and  narrative  control. 

Narrative  practice  characterizes  the  "activities  of 
storytelling,  the  resources  used  to  tell  stories,  and  the 
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auspices  under  which  stories  are  told"  (Gubrium  and 
Holstein,  1998:164).  Coherence  in  a narrative  is  obtained 
in  the  relation  of  the  "hows"  and  "whats."  Narrative 
composition  organizes  a story  by  focusing  on  the  way  it  is 
constructed  and  composed.  Similar  to  an  English  composition 
there  is  an  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  In  poetics, 
Aristotle  stated  that  narratives  have  a beginning,  middle, 
and  end  (Riessman,  1993) . 

The  point  that  Gubrium  and  Holstein  make,  in  narrative 
composition,  is  the  incorporation  of  narrative  linkage  and 
editing  to  facilitate  coherence.  A researcher  has  to  make 
sense  of  a story  by  following  context  and  linking  the 
specific  items  under  scrutiny;  otherwise,  there  will  be  no 
substance  or  shape  to  the  story.  Linking  occurs 
simultaneously,  both  by  researcher  and  storyteller.  The 
researcher  has  to  follow  the  story  and  make  sense  of  it,  and 
the  storyteller  has  to  follow  the  rules  of  conversation. 

For  example,  if  a storyteller  is  speaking  about  her  day  at 
work  and  at  every  third  sentence  talks  about  what  to  eat  for 
that  night,  then  the  researcher  has  to  realize  that  this  is 
a gap  that  has  nothing  to  with  her  day  at  work.  However, 
sense  of  the  story  can  still  be  maintained  because  there  is 
often  more  than  one  link  occurring  simultaneously  in  a 
story.  The  same  is  true  for  editing,  both  storyteller  and 
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researcher  are  editors  or  authors  of  the  story.  Also,  rules 
govern  and  control  the  atmosphere  where  narratives  occur, 
like  in  interviews  or  where  formal  interactions  take  place. 

Lieblich  et  al.  (1998)  propose  a model  for  the 
classification  and  organization  of  the  types  of  narrative 
analysis.  The  model  consists  of  two  main  independent 
dimensions:  holistic  versus  categorical  approaches,  and 
content  versus  form. 

A holistic  versus  categorical  approach  refers  to  the 
unit  of  analysis.  This  can  involve  a section  of  text  or  an 
entire  narrative  as  a whole.  Similar  to  content  analysis, 
in  a categorical  approach,  the  story  is  dissected  into 
sections  and  words  which  neatly  fit  into  categories.  In 
contrast,  a holistic  approach  evaluates  the  entire  narrative 
and  each  part  of  the  narrative  is  assessed  by  looking  at 
other  parts.  In  other  words,  this  is  a type  of  contextual 
or  hermeneutical  approach. 

The  second  dimension,  content  versus  form,  refers  to 
the  traditional  dichotomy  in  literary  texts.  A content 
oriented  approach  focuses  on  what  happened,  why,  who  are  the 
actors /players,  and  the  meaning  of  the  story. 

Alternatively,  form  concentrates  on  the  plot,  the  evoked 
emotions,  coherence,  style,  metaphors,  and  choice  of  words. 
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Lieblich  et  al.  (1998)  propose  a well-rounded  model  in 
their  approach  to  analyzing  and  reading  a narrative.  They 
picture  the  two  dimensions  in  a matrix:  holistic-content, 
holistic-form,  categorical-content,  and  categorical-form. 
Using  their  method  of  analysis  certainly  provides 
opportunities  for  gaining  experience  and  understanding  the 
process  of  analysis.  However,  this  is  only  a guide  and 
represents  a part  of  narrative  research. 

Summary 

This  chapter  outlines  the  methodological  approach  for 
this  study:  an  initiative  that  was  created  in  South  Africa, 
to  help  describe  and  understand  the  experiences  of  black- 
white  people  in  the  United  States.  First,  I describe  the 
process  of  recruiting  participants  which  in  the  beginning 
was  problematic  until  I refined  my  approach.  I then  discuss 
the  issues  of  sampling  and  interviewing.  Utilizing  a 
purposive  sampling  technique  allowed  me  to  recruit 
additional  participants  and  the  active  approach  to  an 
interview  fostered  great  discussions. 

Third,  analysis  is  not  a separate  endeavor  but  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  interviewing.  Making  meaning  of  the  data 
was  accomplished  using  a holistic-content  approach  which 
contextualized  the  narratives.  In  addition,  understanding 
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the  stories  was  also  achieved  through  focusing  on  the  "who, " 
"what,"  and  the  "how." 

Within  the  narrative  of  each  respondent  there  seemed  to 
be  joy  and  relief  because  they  were  able  to  share  their 
story,  as  if  a type  of  healing  occurred.  Even  after 
interviewing  non-medical  type  cases  there  is  often  some  type 
of  relief  especially  when  they  have  not  spoken  to  anyone 
else  in-depth  about  that  topic.  A recurring  comment 
following  the  interviews  was,  "It  was  good  to  talk  about 
these  mixed-race  issues,  perhaps  society  will  better 
understand."  The  following  chapters  develop  and  unravel  the 
various  stories  that  black-white  people  have  savored. 


CHAPTER  3 

PRESENTING  AND  CREATING  A SELF  IDENTITY:  THE  INTERNAL  RACIAL 

JOURNEY 

I seize  the  word  identity.  It  is  a key  word.  You 
hear  it  over  and  over  again.  On  this  word  will 
focus,  around  this  word  will  coagulate,  a dozen 
issues,  shifting,  shading  into  each  other. 

Alienated  from  the  world  to  which  he  is  born  and 
from  the  country  of  which  he  is  a citizen,  yet 
surrounded  by  the  successful  values  of  that  world, 
and  country,  how  can  the  Negro  define  himself? 

(Warren,  1965:17) 

Participant:  I don't  want  to  conform  to  anything, 

I like  being  different  from  everyone  . . . society 

does  try  to  mold  me  and  put  me  in  a group.  I 
don't  think  it's  white  or  black  society;  it's  just 
people  like  to  know  that  things  are  stable. 

People  are  afraid  of  things  they  don't  know, 
things  they  can't  cut  and  paste  into  a certain 
place.  . . . Society  is  trying  to  cut  and  paste 
people  into  little  boxes  and  saying  that  I'm 
multiracial  is  becoming  a new  label.  It's  not  as 
clean  cut  as  the  other  labels  they  put  on  people 
but  it's  still  a label.  But  my  personality  and 
not  background  is  the  way  I am,  I just  refuse  to 
put  myself  in  a cardboard  box  and  label  it 
anything . 


Introduction 


The  first  quotation  above  was  published  nearly  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  in  the  book  titled  Who  Speaks  for  the  Negro? 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  quotation  that  the  issue  of 
racial  identity  and  self-def inition  has  always  been  painful 
among  African  Americans,  who  have  been  alienated  in  United 
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States  society.  The  second  quote,  from  a participant, 
articulates  the  problem  that  black-white  people  encounter, 
one  that  concerns  the  attempt  to  define  oneself  in  a white- 
dominated  society  that  has  always  rejected  any  racial 
mixture  of  "black  blood."  How  then  does  a young  black-white 
person  identify  herself  in  the  21st  century?  When  the 
current  world  famous  and  renowned  golfer.  Tiger  Woods,  first 
revealed  his  racial  identity,  people  thought  it  was  absurd 
and  many  people  made  fun  of  him  because  anyone  looking  at 
him  concluded  that  he  was  African-American.  The  name  that 
Tiger  Woods  used  to  describe  his  racial  heritage  was 
"Cablinasian, " which  reflects  his  one-eighth  white,  one- 
fourth  black,  one-eighth  Native  American,  one-fourth  Chinese 
and  one- fourth  Thai  ancestry.  Looking  at  the  breakdown  of 
Tiger's  racial  heritage,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  is  much 
more  Asian  than  black.  This  created  a "mushroom"  effect  on 
an  opportunity  that  was  already  present  for  all  mixed-race 
individuals  to  challenge  the  United  States  and  the 
monoracial  category  of  thinking  in  the  21st  century.  This 
can  be  compared  to  the  past  pigeon-holing  of  black-white 
people  and  other  mixed-race  groups  who  have  lived  in  the 
United  States  enduring  the  effects  of  rape  in  slavery, 
segregation,  anti-miscegenation  laws  and  Civil  Rights. 
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The  past  literature  on  multiracial  identity  often  used 
derogatory  terms  for  mixed-race  individuals  such  as  "half- 
caste,  " "half-breed,"  and  "mongrel,"  and  the  literature 
focused  on  the  confusion  and  the  identity  crisis  (McRoy  and 
Freeman,  1986;  Pinderhughes , 1995;  Reuter,  [1918]  1969); 
Stonequist,  [1937]  1961)  that  multiracial  people  have 
endured.  Even  in  American  fiction  there  is  a character  type 
of  the  tragic  "mulatto, " which  is  usually  a black-white 
woman  in  identity  conflict,  who  does  not  know  where  she 
belongs,  and  does  not  want  to  fit  into  the  black  world  where 
people  say  she  belongs.  Instead  she  wants  to  be  white  but 
knows  she  cannot,  because  she  is  not  mutually  exclusive  and 
she  usually  ends  up  committing  suicide.  This  tragic 
"mulatto"  image  can  be  seen  in  movies  like  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation  (1915)  or  Imitation  of  Life  (1934),  and  in  the  short 
stories  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,  The  Quadroons  (1842a)  and 
Slavery's  Pleasant  Homes  (1843b)  that  appeared  in  The 
Liberty  Bell. 

"Today,  however,  many  interracial  couples  are  teaching 
their  children  to  define  their  racial  identity  as  'mixed, ' 
not  as  black  or  white"  (McRoy  and  Freeman,  1986:165). 
Similarly,  Tiger  Woods  has  not  shown  any  confusion  over  his 
identity  and  instead,  has  been  tenacious  about  his  racial 
heritage.  He  certainly  has  not  accepted  the  "one-drop  rule" 
which  has  historically  defined  anyone  with  a drop  of  "black 
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blood"  as  black.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explore 
how  black-white  respondents  portray  the  same 

straightforwardness  as  Tiger  Woods,  and  how  they  present  and 
create  their  sense  of  a racial  self. 

A Typology  of  Identity  Presentation 

There  has  been  an  extensive  discussion  on  identities 
and  identity  construction  (Erikson,  1968;  McCall  and 
Simmons,  [1966]  1978;  Strauss,  1959;  Stryker,  1987; 

Thornton,  1996;  Waters,  1990;  Weigert,  Smith  Teitge  and 
Teitge,  1986).  Strauss  (1959)  contends  that  language, 
interaction,  and  history  form  and  shape  identity.  In 
addition,  McCall  and  Simmons  ( [1966]  1978)  state  that  an 
individual's  main  objective  is  to  find  support  and  community 
for  the  "legitimate"  identity.  This  legitimization  of 
identity  refers  to  the  self-identification  of  an  individual 
who  has  to  negotiate  his/her  identity  in  a social  structure. 

A working  definition  of  identity  should  reflect  the 
experiences  of  individuals  and,  at  the  same  time,  recognize 
that  those  experiences  occur  in  a social  structure. 

According  to  Rockquemore  and  Brunsma,  the  concept  of 
identity  refers  to  a "validated  self-understanding  that 
places  and  defines  the  individual;  it  establishes  what  and 
where  an  actor  is  socially"  (2002:40).  The  what  refers  to 
the  understanding  between  society  and  individual,  and  the 
individual's  understanding  of  herself /himself . The  where 
points  to  the  position  that  an  individual  holds  within  the 
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social  structure.  Therefore,  the  identity  of  actors  is 
influenced  by  the  surrounding  social  structure  in  which 
those  actors  exist,  and  the  struggles  of  identity  reside  at 
the  core  of  identity  politics.  These  struggles  over 
identity  seem  to  be  ubiquitous  and  unending  in  United  States 
society  because  of  the  ongoing  interest  and  research  on  the 
evolving  nature  of  identity. 

Using  The  Presentation  of  Self  in  Everyday  Life 
(Coffman,  1959)  and  the  construction  of  self  in  narrative 
practice  (Holstein  and  Gubrium,  2000)  are  very  helpful  in 
developing  a typology  of  identity  presentation.  Black-white 
people  in  this  study,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
presented  themselves  in  a specific  and  particular  manner 
that  ostensibly  represented  the  identity  of  a particular 
race.  By  focusing  on  their  personal  identity  construction  a 
typology  of  self  can  be  developed.  According  to  Coffman's 
dramaturgical  approach,  actors  in  a play  put  on  a 
performance,  very  much  like  the  black-white  respondents  who 
attempt  to  define  and  demarcate  their  identities  through 
different  activities.  We  will  see  in  the  quotes  that  follow 
that  black-white  individuals  use  an  array  of  identity 
strategies  while  performing  identity  work.  These  identity 
strategies  comprise  of  identity  devices,  such  as  hair 
straightening,  dancing,  dress  and  speech. 
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Presenting  and  Creating  a White  Self 

Only  one  respondent  in  my  study,  Eliza,  said  she  wished 

for  society  to  see  her  as  a white  woman.  There  are  other 

respondents  who  are  often  mistaken  for  fitting  into  the 

white  racial  category  but  they  never  try  to  present  a white 

self  as  in  the  case  of  Eliza.  One  of  the  devices  that  she 

uses  to  achieve  a white  self  is  through  a ritual  of  relaxing 

her  hair,  which  involves  perming  and  straightening. 

Eliza:  My  hair,  I straighten  it  all  the  time, 
about  every  three  months  [this  started  during 
middle  school  when  she  was  teased  P.J.  (pubic 
jones)  which  is  explained  in  chapter  five].  It's 
about  $120.00  every  time.  Once  I do  straighten 
it,  if  I don't  blow-dry  it,  it's  still  curly.  If 
I'm  around  people  I know,  then  sometimes  I'll  wear 
it  curly.  But  if  I come  into  an  environment  and  I 
don't  know  anybody,  then  I'll  dry  it  straight.  I 
ritually  ask  myself,  do  you  want  to  go  with  curly 
hair  or  straight  hair?  I always  end  up  blow- 
drying  it  ...  I always  blow-dry  my  hair 
straight.  I hate  curly  hair  and  I tried  to  be 
like  "normal"  white  kids  with  straight  hair  . . . 

I guess  I just  have  an  anxiety  of  being  around 
people  I don't  know  and  not  being  who  I want  to 
project  around  those  people,  until  they  get  to 
know  me.  I do  try  my  hardest  to  be  white.  In 
middle  school  I'd  love  my  parents  to  get  my  hair 
done  and  in  south  Florida  we  couldn't  find  anyone 
good  to  do  it.  So  they  would  fly  me  to  Louisiana 
where  my  grandmother  lived  to  get  it  done  every 
three  months.  My  dad  [who  is  black]  hates  curly 
hair,  he  hates  the  braids  that  the  blacks  wear, 
well,  he  doesn't  hate  them,  but  he  also  distances 
himself  from  the  black  race,  just  like  I do . He 
doesn't  have  any  black  friends  except  for  the  ones 
he  grew  up  with  who  live  in  the  mid-west. 

I asked  Eliza  if  she  did  anything  to  her  hair  before  the 

interview  and  she  cautiously  replied,  "Yes,  I spent  a few 

hours  straightening  and  blow-drying  it  last  night."  As 
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evident  in  the  interview,  she  thinks  about  her  hair 
preparation  in  a ceremonial  sense  in  that  she  asks  herself 
the  question,  "Do  you  want  to  go  with  curly  hair  or  straight 
hair?"  For  her  to  be  white  means  having  straight  hair  and 
if  one  follows  the  media's  interpretation  of  whiteness  then 
this  is  the  picture  that  can  be  produced  (hooks,  1992).  In 
black  looks,  hooks  refers  to  the  pain  that  black  people 
undergo,  similar  to  Eliza,  when  they  realize  that  they 
cannot  control  their  own  images,  "or  how  we  see  ourselves 
[if  our  vision  is  not  decolonized] , or  how  we  are  seen  is  so 
intense  it  rends  us.  It  rips  and  tears  at  the  seams  of  our 
efforts  to  construct  self  and  identity"  (1992:3-4).  Eliza 
expresses  this  pain  and  tearing  as  she  attempts  to  construct 
herself  as  white  and  this  self-presentation  is  nothing  new 
in  terms  of  the  questioning  that  often  occurs  in  the  minds 
of  African  Americans  who  have  to  put  on  a "mask"  when 
entering  "white"  society.  This  is  also  true  for  women  in 
general  who  have  to  think,  beforehand,  of  what  clothes  to 
wear  because  they  might  attract  certain  unnecessary  male 
gazes  and  comments  that  they  had  not  planned  on.  In  these 
two  examples,  the  "mask"  refers  to  an  acceptable  behavior, 
attire  or  voice  that  whites  expect  from  "non-whites"  and 
this  can  often  be  seen  in  the  workplace  where  the  "mask"  is 
necessary  for  survival.  The  second  example  refers  to  the 
patriarchal  dominated  society  that  is  infused  with  gender 
discrimination.  But  what  is  different  between  these  two 
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examples  and  Eliza  is  the  effect  white  supremacy  has  had  on 
her . 


Eliza  takes  an  anti-black  position  in  her  thinking, 
very  similar  to  the  Irish  and  Italians  who  became  white  as 
they  developed  anti-black  attitudes  toward  blacks  (Roediger, 
1991;  Ignatiev,  1995) . This  practice  allows  Eliza  to 
distance  herself  from  her  black  parent  and  places  her  in  a 
position  of  supremacy. 

Eliza:  In  terms  of  how  society  would  feel,  I guess 
my  parents  never  taught  me  to  think  like  this,  but 
when  I think  of  a black  person,  I think  of  them  as 
lower  than  a white  person.  I don't  know  why  I do. 

My  parents  never  taught  me  to  think  like  that  or 
anything.  It's  mostly  my  mom  [white]  who 
influences  what  I do  and  who  I am.  And  I don't 
feel  comfortable  around  them  [black  people] . I 
accept  them,  but  I don't  want  to  be  one  of  them. 

The  only  neighborhoods  that  black  people  live  in 
are  the  projects,  the  ghetto,  and  you  never  see 
them  driving  nice  cars  or  wearing  nice  clothes. 

You  always  see  whites  doing  that.  The  blacks,  if 
there  were  any  in  my  community,  well,  in  my 
school,  they  were  bussed  in  from  the  projects  and 
they  had  the  slang  talk  and  the  baggy  jeans  and 
everything.  I guess  the  way  I talk  is  different. 

I've  never  interacted  with  a black  person  on  my 
own.  I never  had  any  black  friends.  I had  mixed 
friends  before. 

Eliza  is  socialized  to  think  that  blacks  are  inferior  to 
whites,  that  all  blacks  speak  the  same,  and  that  they  do  not 
have  nice  cars  and  clothes.  These  are  anti-black  attitudes 
that  Eliza  has  developed  and  although  she  does  not  know  why 
she  thinks  this  way,  she  nevertheless  has  positioned  herself 
to  equate  her  white  self  as  different  and  above  the  blacks 
whom  she  has  seen.  In  other  words,  there  is  a racial 
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hierarchy  operating  in  her  discourse  and  whites  are  on  top. 

Therefore  she  tries  her  best  to  project  a white  self  as  can 

be  seen  in  the  following  quote. 

Eliza:  Gosh,  for  me,  being  mixed  means  trying  my 
hardest  to  be  white.  I mean,  it's  just  waking  up 
every  morning  and  seeing  myself  in  the  mirror  and 
knowing  that  I can  never  be  white  or  fully  white. 

And  it's  just  a struggle  for  me.  When  I was  a 
kid,  it  was  hard.  I would  go  to  bed  crying  every 
night  because  I could  not  be  white,  fully  white. 

If  Eliza  applied  Feagin's  argument  in  Racist  America 

(2001)  of  one-drop  of  "white  blood"  then  she  wouldn't  have 

to  think  she  can  never  be  "fully  white."  Feagin  notes  that 

whites  do  not  want  to  face  the  truth  about  racial 

interactions  in  slavery.  He  states  that  "many  'whites'  are 

black,  and  that  most  'blacks'  are  white;  that  is,  many  white 

and  black  Americans  have  both  European  and  African  ancestry 

(Feagin,  2001:200).  However,  the  societal  reality  is  the 

rule  of  hypodescent  involves  a drop  of  "black"  blood.  The 

next  logical  questions  to  ask  are  "who  is  black?"  and  "what 

is  white?"  These  questions  have  been  researched  (Allen, 

1994;  Davis,  1991;  Wright  Jr.,  1995)  and  it  is  interesting 

to  see  Eliza  behaving  very  similarly  to  other  groups  who 

became  white  over  time. 

Presenting  and  Creating  a Black  Self 

Respondents  also  attempt  to  present  a black  self  to 

society.  According  to  Goffman  (1959),  individuals  may  use 

verbal  or  non-verbal  messages  to  create  a self.  Another 

respondent.  Zed,  feels  he  often  has  to  verbalize  his  racial 
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categorization  because  people  mistake  him  for  white.  Zed's 
greatest  influence  in  his  life  is  his  father,  who  is  black, 
and  they  have  spoken  many  times  about  racism  and  the  plight 
of  African  Americans  in  the  United  States.  For  Zed, 
identifying  as  black  is  both  political  and  social.  He  says, 
"I  identify  as  black  even  though  I look  white  and  people 
treat  me  as  white."  Zed  identifies  as  black  because  his 
father  taught  him  to  believe  in  the  one-drop  rule,  and  Zed's 
main  concern  is  the  issue  of  discrimination  that  African 
Americans  continue  to  experience.  Zed  uses  his 
understanding  of  the  African  American  experience  to 
construct  his  identity.  This  understanding  is  an  identity 
motive  which  is  driven  by  his  identity  construction.  Yet 
another  respondent,  Sally,  also  has  the  same  experience  of 
looking  white  but  wants  society  to  know  she  is  black, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  political  issues.  People  are 
often  shocked  to  hear  Zed  and  Sally  say  that  they  are  black 
because  society  takes  it  for  granted  that  when  someone 
physically  appears  white  then  she/he  has  to  be  white. 

Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  the  non-verbal 
approach  and  uses  dancing  to  prove  to  people  around  her  that 
she  is  black.  Even  though  she  is  often  mistaken  for  white, 
Mary  says  that  her  "voluptuous"  body  and  shape  attract  black 
men,  whom  she  has  learned  to  appreciate  because  "white  guys 
do  not  give  her  the  time  of  day."  Also,  when  she  goes  to  a 
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club,  both  blacks  and  whites,  doubt  her  identity  as  black 

because  she  has  blue-green  eyes  and  pale  skin. 

Mary:  Only  when  I dance  [she  starts  to  laugh] . 

Oh,  my  mom  [who  is  black]  says,  "that's  my  side 
coming  out, " cause  I get  down  and  dirty.  Most 
people  are  like,  "I  don't  know  any  white  girl  who 
can  get  down  like  you."  My  friend  is  like  "she's 
the  most  rhythmic  white  girl  I've  ever  seen." 

Friends,  initially  when  they  see  me  dance  they're 
like,  "Wow,  why  is  she  dancing  like  this?"  . . . 

That's  just  me  and  I was  dancing  and  everyone  was 
looking  at  me  like  what's  her  problem,  why  does 
she  dance  so  good,  why  is  she  dancing  so  crazy? 

When  they  get  to  know  me,  they  found  out  more 
about  me . 

Mary  is  captivated  by  identity  work,  and  she  uses  dance  as 

an  identity  device  to  present  a black  identity.  In 

addition,  Mary  also  stresses  a necessary  attitude  that  she 

displays  in  order  to  show  people  that  she  is  black. 

Mary:  I went  to  a club  recently.  . . . Like  I had 

to  put  on  a facade,  not  give  off  white  vibes,  I 
had  to  show  that  I was  cool  and  I can  understand 
where  they  were  coming  from.  [Give  me  some 
examples  of  what  you  did?] . I talked  with  an 
attitude,  you  have  to  give  attitude,  and  the  way  I 
danced.  When  they  saw  me  dance  they  knew,  I was 
dancing  real  nasty  and  they  were  just  like 
whatever.  She  can  dance  well,  she's  cool.  She 
can  talk  to  us,  it's  ok.  So  the  dancing  and 
talking,  the  way  you  hold  yourself  is  what  gives 
you  off. 

Similar  to  the  animal's  ability  to  sense  fear,  Mary  presents 
a demeanor  that  is  not  frightened  but  is  bold,  positive  and 
an  intentionally  "black  attitude"  because  people  can  sense 
whether  or  not  someone  is  genuine.  According  to  Mary,  both 
her  dancing  and  attitude  are  methods  that  work  best  in 
proving  her  black  identity  in  her  "white  body." 
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What  is  interesting  is  that  there  are  three  people  in 
my  sample  who  are  accepted  as  white  by  society  because  they 
"look  white."  But  these  black-white  individuals  identify  as 
black.  Why?  According  to  Russell,  Wilson  and  Hall  "some  of 
the  most  Afrocentric  people  in  America  are  those  with  the 
least  amount  of  African  ancestry"  (1992:63),  like  Du  Bois 
and  many  others . They  feel  and  have  strong  ties  to  the 
black  community  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  wrapped  in 
white  looking  bodies.  Perhaps  they  feel  the  pain  of  their 
black  parents  who  were  raised  black  and  therefore 
experienced  prejudice  and  discrimination  that  came  along 
with  the  color. 

Presenting  and  Creating  a Multiracial  Self 

Most  respondents  prefer  to  personally  identify 
themselves  as  biracial  or  multiracial.  They  have  chosen  to 
locate  themselves  in  social  life  as  biracial,  multiracial, 
mixed-race  or  have  adopted  the  racial  categories  of  both 
parents.  The  following  accounts  illustrate  their 
identities . 

Denise:  I usually  say  biracial.  I'll  often 
correct  people  and  say  that.  ...  If  someone 
expects  me  to  be  black  or  white  I'll  often  correct 
them,  but  I'm  not  running  around  saying  here  I am 
deal  with  it. 

Cindy:  I prefer  to  use  the  term  biracial,  cause 
mixed  or  multiracial  means  three  or  more.  To  be 
biracial  in  the  U.S.  today  is,  you're  just,  your 
parents  are  of  two  different  races.  I believe 
that  there's  a one-drop  rule  of  blood,  I still 
believe  that  a lot  because  my  mom's  mom  [white] 
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doesn't  like  me  and  my  sister  because  we're 
"black."  That's  how  her  side  of  the  family  is. 

Shawn:  [I  classify  myself]  half-white  and  half- 

black, mixed,  or  biracial.  Biracial  is  probably 
the  one  that  I use  the  most. 

Cisco:  Usually  I say  that  I'm  mixed  between  white 
and  black. 

Vicki:  I say  my  mom  is  white  and  my  dad  is  black, 
and  I am  biracial.  When  I was  little,  I used  to 
say  I am  swirled. 

The  above  are  examples  of  how  respondents  personally 
identify  themselves  as  "mixed"  to  the  public.  Stone 
(1981:188)  refers  to  identity  as  a "coincidence  of 
placements  and  announcements"  and  in  the  case  of  these 
respondents,  they  situated  or  placed  themselves  in  the 
position  of  educating  the  public  about  their  mixed 
background.  They  took  full  advantage  of  verbally  announcing 
their  personal  identity  to  their  surrounding  communities  and 
people  that  came  into  daily  contact  with  them.  In  addition, 
they  vocally  used  specific  terms  in  identifying  themselves. 
Identity  announcements  are  not  only  made  through  what  is 
said,  but  also  in  tangible  symbols  such  as  dress,  which  he 
uses  an  identity  device. 

Shawn:  I guess  I dress  to  my  moods.  I'm  mixed  in 
the  truest  sense.  I'll  wear  khaki.  I'll  dress  like 
a white  fraternity  boy.  [What  is  that?] . Like 
khaki  pants  and  an  Ivory  Crown  shirt,  shoes,  I'm 
not  stereotyping  but  that  is  kind  of  the  fashion 
trend.  Then  there  are  times  when  I'll  throw  on  a 
baggier  Polo  jeans,  polo  T-shirt  and  a hat  that 
matches  the  T-shirt  colors  [matching  like  a black 
person],  other  days  it's  hot,  just  a T-shirt  and 
basketball  shorts. 
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According  to  Shawn,  he  can  "dress"  like  a white  person  or 

like  a black  person,  which  allows  him  to  feel  that  he  is 

mixed.  He  is  not  constrained  by  one  identity,  and  this 

allows  him  to  experience  an  identity  that  is  elastic. 

Several  respondents  believed  that  there  is  a racial 

difference  in  the  way  blacks  and  whites  dress,  and  where 

they  shopped.  Some  associated  whites  with  wearing  flip- 

flops  and  others  said  blacks  are  more  likely  to  wear  baggy 

clothes  as  in  the  following  account  of  Cindy's. 

Cindy:  The  clothes  I wear.  I was  in  this  baggy 
style  for  a while  [Cindy  laughs]  then  I started 
dressing  like  a white  girl,  . . . , but  like  this, 

[points  to  the  sweat  pants  and  top]  you're  a black 
girl.  This  is  my  pyjamas.  Baggy  T-shirts  or 
baggy  clothes  then  I'm  black.  But  if  I'm  dressed 
in  a nice  skirt  or  nice  pair  of  slacks  and  nice 
shirt  I'm  dressing  white. 

Cindy  and  other  participants  have  been  socialized  to  believe 
that  both  whites  and  blacks  dress  differently.  This  leads 
them  to  believe  that  they  can  fit  into  either  culture  or 
that  they  have  the  ability  to  experience  the  "most  mixed- 
ness" when  they  dress  either  way.  According  to  the 
participants,  this  racial  difference  also  occurs  with  music 
and  this  aspect  is  further  explored  in  the  next  chapter 
where  society  also  incorporates  music,  language,  and  dress 
codes  to  identify  and  single  out  racial  characteristics  of 
particular  groups. 

A few  participants  prefer  to  dissociate  themselves  with 
racial  categories,  and  instead  use  terminology  that  some 
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would  say  is  derogatory  and  marginalizing.  But  the 

terminology  still  refers  to  a mixed-race  identity. 

Paul;  I call  myself  an  American  mutt.  I never 
really  identified  myself  with  either  one  of  my 
parents,  I just  kind  of  saw  them.  ...  It 
doesn't  seem  strange  to  me  at  all.  I have  never 
felt  the  need  to  identify  myself  with  any  group  of 
people,  like  for  example  last  night,  people  wanted 
to  know,  "Oh,  so  you  showed  up  by  this  party  all 
by  yourself?"  And  my  response  was  "Yeah."  I 
don't  need  the  rest  of  my  friends  to  show  up  at  a 
party.  I find  myself  having  different  groups  of 
friends,  and  this  is  pretty  much  not  by  race  at 
all.  I discovered  here  at  school  that  a lot  of 
people  mingle,  a lot  more  than  they  did  in  high 
school.  I hang  out  with  some  of  the  kids  from 
high  school,  from  class,  from  swimming.  I don't 
always  need  somebody  with  me  when  I'm  going  out.  I 
skip  from  place  to  place  and  hang  out  with  any 
group . 

When  Paul  uses  the  term  "American  mutt"  it  symbolizes,  to 

him  his  racial  mixture.  However,  at  the  same  time,  "mutt" 

also  carries  a negative  connotation,  referring  to  someone 

who  is  stupid  or  a mongrel  dog.  The  term  mongrel  has  always 

been  negatively  used  to  describe  mixed-race  individuals 

(Reuter,  [1918]  1969;  Stonequist,  [1937]  1961).  This 

association  of  black-white  people  as  "mutt"  or  "mongrel"  is 

still  used  in  today's  society,  media  and  movies,  but  their 

connotations  are  different  from  Paul's  use  of  these  terms. 

While  Paul  uses  a derogatory  racial  description  of  himself, 

he  also  talks  about  his  mixing  through  his  choice  of  clothes 

and  music,  similar  to  the  previous  sub-section.  He  uses 

these  examples  to  portray  to  society  that  he  is  mixed. 

Paul:  I listen  to  a little  bit  of  everything,  I 
mean  I won't  rule  out  anything  except  for  some  of 
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the  music  my  little  sister  [she's  fourteen] 
listens  to,  which  would  be  Back  Street  Boys.  I 
listen  to  a bit  of  hip  hop,  rock  and  roll,  and 
everything.  Clothing  I wear  a little  bit  of 
everything  also.  People  that  identify  themselves 
with  being  white,  they'll  dress  a certain  way  and 
people  that  identify  as  being  urban  and  coming 
from  a mainly  black  background,  they  will  dress  a 
certain  way  also  and  I kind  of  dress  neither. 

People  who  wear  urban  street  wear,  which  is  sort 
of  like  jeans  and  Timberland  boots  and  stuff,  they 
fill  this  image  where  they  have  this  bandana. 

I'll  wear  a little  bit  of  that  and  I'll  wear  a 
little  bit  of  something  else. 

Ellen,  on  the  other  hand,  always  knew  that  she  was 

different  and  grew  up  knowing  that  she  was  special.  She  has 

problems  using  the  term  multiracial  or  biracial  because  she 

believes  that  it  is  based  on  an  already  racist  system  of 

monoracial  categories.  While  some  multiracial  people  would 

like  to  do  away  with  the  concept  of  race  they  still  have  to 

operate  within  that  very  racist  system,  and  Ellen  always 

includes  the  race  of  both  of  her  parents  when  confronted 

with  her  racial  identity. 

Ellen:  I usually  talk  about  the  races  of  my 
parents  instead  of  saying  that  I am  biracial  or 
something  like  that  . . . but  you  know  I am  having 

problems  with  all  of  these  terms  and  that's 
something  that  I am  trying  to  work  through.  . . . 

As  I said  my  mother  is  white  and  I was  raised  by 
her  and  with  her  white  family,  my  grandmother 
lived  with  us,  so  there  was  no  male  figure  in  the 
house  until  I was  14  and  she  married  my  stepfather 
who  is  also  white.  But  I went  to  predominantly 
white  Catholic  schools,  we  lived  in  predominantly 
white  neighborhoods,  and  I don't,  I was  always 
raised  to  believe  that  I was  special.  I mean  that 
was  all  that  people  ever  told  me. 

Realizing  the  dilemma  of  race  some  participants  like  Ellen 

preferred  to  simply  use  the  term  person  of  color.  Her 
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social  experience  is  white  because  she  has  a white  family, 

but  physically  she  is  not  white  and  she  did  not  grow  up  with 

any  black  people  around  her. 

Ellen:  I can't  call  myself  white  because  my  skin 
is  not  white,  I don't  want  to  call  myself  black 
because  I think  my  experiences  are  not  to  say  that 
I want  to  homogenize  black  experience,  but  having 
a white  mother,  you  know,  I think  my  experience  is 
somewhat  different  from  other  people,  so  I just 
consider  myself  a person  of  color  I guess  because 
when  people  see  me  that's  what  they  will  see  and 
that's  how  they  will  treat  me  probably.  I think 
to  establish  this  third  category  [of  multiracial 
or  mixed-race]  began  because  they  have  problems 
with  a mulatto  category.  . . . There  are  so  many 

different  kinds  [of  mixed-race]  so  that  might  be  a 
problem.  There's  also  the  problem  that  I have 
encountered  mainly  from  African  Americans  in  this 
attitude  that,  "Okay,  you  don't  want  to  call 
yourself  black  because  you  think  black  is 
inferior.  You  want  to  be  a little  higher  on  the 
hierarchy  and  that's  why  you  call  yourself  mixed." 

So  I think  there's  a problem  there  as  well  and  I 
think  that's  very  significant.  But  I don't  want 
to  call  myself  black  either,  I really  don't 
because  that's  denying  my  mother,  denying  a huge 
part  of  myself. 

People  in  United  States  society  have  been  socialized  to 
think  that  "person  of  color"  denotes  a person  who  is  not 
white.  Some  question  whether  this  means  that  whites  have  no 
color  and  that  they  too  cannot  be  called  "persons  of  color." 
In  considering  herself  a person  of  color  and  not  black,  both 
at  the  same  time,  Ellen  tries  to  convey  the  struggle  and 
frustration  that  many  black-white  people  and  other  mixed- 
races  have  to  endure  in  forming  their  respective  identities. 
The  society  to  which  they  belong  often  questions  their 
identity  choices  as  in  the  case  of  Ellen  and  Paul  who  prefer 
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to  not  use  the  terms  multiracial  or  biracial  in  describing 
themselves.  But  they  nevertheless  present  a multiracial 
identity  in  their  speech. 

Experiences  Forming  a Self-Identitv 
Exploring  the  Black  or  White  Side 

A strategy  that  many  participants  have  used  in 
developing  their  identity  involved  exploring  their  racial 
make-up  or  "different  selves,"  that  is,  their  "white  self" 
and  their  "black  self."  The  often  mentioned  identity 
forming  experiences  occurred  in  day  to  day  encounters,  such 
as  in  sport  activities  and  the  classroom.  Cindy  explored 
her  different  identities  by  talking  to  black  and  white 
female  students  at  school  who  were  receptive  to  her  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  wanted  to  claim  her  as  part  of  their 
group.  Their  receptiveness  allowed  her  to  develop  an 
understanding  about  the  way  they  thought  of  themselves  as 
women,  as  belonging  to  a race,  and  how  they  thought  about 
other  races . 

Cindy:  I have  had  to  do  that  [get  in  touch  with  my 
mom's  side  and  my  father's  side]  growing  up  and 
ask  myself,  "What  does  it  mean  to  be  black?"  and 
"What  does  it  mean  to  be  white?"  And  I just 
blended  it  all  together  when  I was  going  through 
that  stage  of  who  I am.  [How  did  you  accomplish 
this?] . I would  section  myself  off,  you  know, 
like  hanging  out  with  the  white  people  and  then 
just  hanging  out  with  the  black  people  just 
learning  different  things  about  them,  about  their 
characteristics  and  why  they  didn't  like  the  other 
race,  or  why  they  act  the  way  they  act  and  I kind 
of  learned  it  from  there.  I guess  I was  lucky  I'm 
both . 
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On  the  other  hand,  Cisco  had  a different  experience  and  he 

only  wanted  to  explore  his  black  athletic  side. 

Cisco:  I mean  sports  wise,  when  I wasn't  playing 
sports  when  I was  younger,  I was  like,  man  I want 
to  play  sports  like  them  . . . the  kids  that  are 

black  are  really  good.  I was  like  maybe  I can  be 
good.  Other  than  that  I don't  think  I ever  said 
well  I need  to  be  more  black  to  do  this,  or  more 
white  to  do  that.  Also,  my  friends,  one  time  I 
said  some  profane  language  in  a certain  way  and 
they  said,  "Wow,  that's  the  black  in  you  coming 
out . " 

Cisco  thought  about  his  blackness  when  he  saw  other  kids 

playing  basketball,  and  he  hoped  that  he  could  be  as  good. 

But  the  experience  of  exploring  his  identity  did  not  have  a 

major  impact  on  his  thinking  and  it  has  not  changed  his 

perception  of  himself  as  mixed  as  it  has  for  Ellen. 

Ellen  experienced  a challenge  to  explore  her  black  side 

in  graduate  school  that  she  will  never  forget. 

Ellen:  There  have  been  times  when  I've  been 
challenged  to  get  in  touch  with  one  side  more  than 
the  other.  I think  since  being  in  graduate  school 
and  studying  things  like  race,  . . . , I am 

thinking  of  one  class  in  particular  where  I said  I 
really  don't  remember  any  experiences  of  racism  in 
my  own  personal  history.  And  the  black  women  were 
like  "ah,  that's  absurd,  you  know,  you've  just 
been  blind,  you're  not  conscious  of  them,"  . . . 

and  it  made  me  stop  and  think.  The  world  sees  me 
as  a person  of  color  and  as  African  American.  So 
what  does  it  mean  for  me  you  know,  if  I am  going 
to  be  treated  in  a certain  way  because  of  the  way 
I look.  That  just  pissed  me  off  [Ellen  laughs] , 
when  they  said  that  . . . and  then  I started 

thinking,  have  I just  been  ignorant  and  is  this 
the  bliss  of  ignorance  you  know  that  I have 
experienced,  have  I really  been  blind,  or  have  I 
really  not  experienced  these  things  and  if  I have 
not,  then  why? 
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The  challenge  for  Ellen  was  direct  because  her  classmates 
could  not  believe  that  a person  who  does  not  "look  white" 
has  not  experienced  racism.  Her  classmates  recognized  her 
as  black,  therefore  her  personal  experience  should  have  been 
black.  But  at  the  same  time  she  does  not  "look  black"  and 
was  also  raised  solely  by  her  mother,  who  is  white. 

Checking  the  Box 

Another  self -formation  experience  for  black-white 

people  occurs  when  they  fill  out  forms.  The  black-white 

respondents  often  create  their  own  racial  category  which 

presents  a problem  to  the  people  handling  the  forms. 

Cisco:  I don't  put  anything  down  unless  they  have 
an  "other."  If  they  don't  have  an  "other"  because 
they'll  just  have  black,  white,  and  Hispanic,  and 
I don't  consider  myself  either  one  of  those. 

Because  there  was  this  one  time  when  I signed  it 
black  and  they  sent  me  all  of  these  like  African 
American  things,  of  like  oh  well,  if  your  grades 
aren't  as  good  we  have  these  scholarships  and  it 
kind  of  put  me  down.  And  if  I signed  it  white, 
then  they  would  say  well  you  lied  to  us.  And  then 
when  I sent  it,  it's  kind  of  funny,  because  [a 
school  in  the  south  east]  has  an  other  on  theirs, 
but  [a  different  school  in  the  south  east]  didn't 
and  when  I sent  it  back  they  wouldn't  take  my 
application  unless  I filled  in  one  or  the  other 
[Cisco  laughs] . I said  I was  mixed,  they  wanted 
me  to  say  black  and  then  they  lost  my  application. 

Denise:  I have  had  you  know  really  kind  of  strange 
experiences  with  people  attempting  to  categorize 
me.  One  of  those  would  be,  there  is  so  many  kind 
of  a funny  one's.  But  I remember  one  where  I 
would  always  try  to  put/check  to  many  boxes  on 
forms  and  that  would  get  me  into  trouble,  and  when 
I applied  to  graduate  school  I checked  a whole 
bunch  of  boxes  and  when  I got  my  admission  status 
it  said  that  I was  getting  a fellowship  for  black 
students  and  that  my  race  was  white  and  those  at 
the  same  time.  So  I crossed  out  white  and  I wrote 
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back  biracial  and  multiracial  . . . and  I got  back 

the  form  and  then  it  said  I was  a black. 

Mary:  [Do  you  ever  use  the  term  multiracial?] . 

Yeah,  I remember  taking  standardized  tests  in  high 
school  and  I would  never  pick  "W"  or  "B, " I would 
always  pick  "M"  or  "other."  [When  I applied  to 
college]  I filled  out,  made  my  own  little  box  that 
said  mixed. 

Ellen:  I usually  talk  about  the  races  of  my 
parents  instead  of  saying  that  I am  biracial  or 
something  like  that  and  if  I have  to  fill  out  a 
form  I usually  check  more  than  one  or  "other, " and 
put  mixed. 

Many  black-white  people  have  developed  a type  of  defiance 
when  it  comes  to  filling  out  forms,  even  to  the  point  of 
creating  their  own  categories . They  are  forcing  the  readers 
of  those  forms  to  recognize  a mixed-identity.  The 
opposition  that  they  experience  has  neither  stopped  nor 
hampered  their  struggle  to  continue  to  affirm  who  they  are. 

This  defiance  is  also  expressed  towards  parents  who 
prefer  their  kids  to  identify  as  black.  Cindy  often  argued 
with  her  father  who  insisted  she  was  black  and  she  was 
forced  by  her  father,  in  the  2000  Census,  to  say  she  is 
black.  Although  she  disagrees  with  him,  she  did  comply. 
Unlike  Cindy,  Eliza  has  not  given  in  to  her  father.  Her 
parents  support  her  hair  straightening,  but  they  want  her  to 
state  "black"  on  forms  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
scholarship . 

Eliza:  Well,  they  have  the  little  boxes  that  say, 
black,  white,  and  other.  And  I always  pick  other. 

They  don't  have  biracial,  multiracial  on  there,  so 
my  parents  want  me  to  put  black,  but  to  me,  I'm 
not  black,  I'm  mixed.  So  I put  other. 
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When  Paul  fills  out  forms,  he  continues  his  nonchalant 

manner  of  being  unconcerned  with  racial  identity.  However, 

both  he  and  Eliza  choose  to  say  mixed  on  forms,  whereas 

Eliza  projects  a white  self  to  society  and  Paul  believes  he 

is  a typical  "American  mutt." 

Paul:  I don't  think  about  my  racial  classification 
that  much.  It  doesn't  bother  me,  like  sometimes 
people  will  say,  or  a form  where  it  will  say 
racial  background,  white,  black,  Hispanic,  Native 
American,  etc.  and  other,  and  I will  just  put 
other.  All  the  time  I put  other,  or  mixed  if 
there's  a line  for  that  next  to  other. 

Abby,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a different  approach  to 

filling  out  forms  compared  to  other  black-white  people. 

Although  she  tells  people  she  is  mixed,  when  she  filled  out 

forms  for  college,  she  checked  black  to  get  the  necessary 

scholarships.  She  saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  use  her 

racial  heritage  to  her  advantage,  to  which  she  says,  "why 


not?  " 


Other  Experiences  with  Self-Formation:  Timing  and  Stages 

According  to  Cooley,  (1964),  Coffman,  (1959),  Holstein 
and  Gubrium,  (2000),  and  Mead,  (1934),  forming  a self  is  a 
process  and  black-white  people  are  not  immunized  from  this 
process.  Historically,  black-white  people  have  been 
misconstrued  as  having  identity  crises  (Reuter,  [1918]  1969; 
Stonequist,  [1937]  1961),  and  American  fiction  is  replete 
with  the  torments  of  the  "mixed-blood"  character  (Berzon, 
1978) . These  false  accusations  of  black-white  people  having 
an  identity  crises  were  never  truly  researched  (Sellers, 
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1997),  and  the  movie  industry  aided  the  so-called  crises  in 
advancing  the  "tragic  mulatto"  image.  The  respondents  in 
this  study  have  not  experienced  a similar  crisis  as  the 
"tragic  mulatto"  image.  Instead,  they  are  happy  in  their 
selves  and  have  embraced  both  racial  categories  in  their 
teenage  years . 

Cindy:  My  dad  always  told  us  that  we  were  black. 

He  always  used  to  use  that  stupid  one-drop  rule  of 
"black  blood"  in  our  house.  But  we  never  really 
talked  about  who  we  were.  I learned  about  these 
different  things,  so  I used  to  say,  "No,  I'm  not 
black,  I'm  biracial."  This  was  probably  8th  grade 
year,  14  years  old.  I was  different  from 
everybody  else  because  it's  either  you  are  all 
black  or  you  are  all  white.  That's  what  people 
had  always  told  me,  but,  cause  it's  just  like  you 
know  I'm  not  one  thing,  I'm  both,  the  way  I look 
at  it  is  I got  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Cindy's  sense  of  self  was  already  developed  in  her  early 

teenage  years  and  other  black-white  people  admitted  that  it 

was  not  a major  hurdle  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they 

have  both  parents  within  themselves.  As  in  Shawn's  case,  by 

middle  school  he  already  knew  that  he  was  a mixed-race 

person . 

Shawn:  I was  pretty  young  [when  I developed  this 
concept  of  who  I am] . I matured  really  early, 
like  middle  school,  I was  on  the  ball  about 
society,  so  it  was  in  middle  school  that  I went 
through  this  thought  process.  I didn't  go  through 
to  much  of  an  identity  crisis,  but  I think  I 
figured  myself  out  pretty  quick  and  figured  out 
who  I am  and  who  I wanted  to  be,  but  I did  ask  my 
parents  was  it  hard  for  them  starting  out,  how  did 
my  grandparents  accept  them.  My  white 
grandmother,  mom's  mother,  she  would  tell  people 
that  my  dad  wasn't  African  American,  he  was  just  a 
dark  Cuban  or  something  like  that  at  first.  But 
now  it's  funny,  that  my  dad  and  white  grandmother 
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have  a better  relationship  than  my  mom  does  with 
her,  so  that  was  kinda  awkward. 

For  both  Cindy  and  Shawn  their  experiences  of  formation 
occurred  early  and  these  experiences  were  influenced  by  the 
behavior  or  attitudes  of  significant  others.  Cindy  was 
resistant  to  her  father's  idea  of  the  one-drop  rule,  which 
categorizes  her  as  black  and  she  believed  her  experience  was 
different  from  her  father's.  Shawn  also  learned  from  the 
way  his  white  grandmother  behaved  in  denying  his  father's 
race  and  replacing  it  with  a race  that  was  acceptable  for 
white  society. 

For  other  respondents,  such  as  Denise,  the  self- 
formation  process  took  a little  longer.  It  was  only  when 
her  mother  admitted  that  Denise  had  a black  father  that  she 
finally  came  to  grips  with  her  identity,  although  this  was 
not  something  new  to  her. 

Denise;  My  parents  divorced  when  I was  very  young. 

My  mother  is  white  and  I was  raised  by  my  mother 
and  she  wanted  me  to  be  white.  . . . The  first 

time  that  my  mother  ever  admitted  to  me  that  my 
father  was  black  was  this  same  time  that  she 
finally  introduced  me  to  my  father's  family  but  by 
that  time  he  had  died  and  that  was  when  I was 
eighteen  so  that  would  be  a huge  transition  there, 

I had  decided  that  it  was  true  before,  you  know, 
it  was  obvious  and  other  people  kept  telling  me. 

People  that  didn't  know  my  family,  and  so  then  for 
a time  there  the  way  my  mother  put  it  was  she  felt 
she  was  in  counseling  and  the  counselor  asked  her 
what  do  you  feel  most  guilty  about  in  life  and  it 
was  said  that  she  never  told  me  I was  black  and 
that's  how  she  put  it  and  so  then  I considered 
myself  black  which  other  people  had  been 
considering  me  for  a long  time  and  I would  say 
that  would  have  been  when  I was  eighteen.  When  I 
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was  say  in  my  mid- twenties , something  like  that,  I 
started  to  think  of  myself  as  biracial. 

Denise  understood  from  her  interactions  with  others  that  she 
was  more  than  white.  Until  she  was  eighteen  she  thought  of 
herself  as  white,  but  knew  she  was  not.  When  her  mother 
told  her  that  she  had  a black  father  she  considered  herself 
black  for  several  years.  Thereafter  she  adopted  a biracial 
sense  of  self  and  eloquently  sums  up  her  racial  self- 
formation in  the  following  comment. 

Denise:  I went  from  feeling  like  a fake  white 
person  to  a person  who  was  assumed  to  be  black, 
but  I always  felt  like  I wasn't  black  enough  so 
that  to  say  that  I'm  biracial  and  to  include  that 
kind  of  struggle  in  the  name  definitely  feels 
like,  I'm  not  for  the  first  time,  I'm  not 
pretending  to  be  something  I'm  not. 

According  to  Denise  her  experience  began  with  thinking 
she  was  white,  then  black,  and  now  biracial.  Similarly,  for 
Eliza  it  was  a process  that  began  with  white,  then  mixed. 
However,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  section,  she  still 
attempts  to  project  a white  self  based  on  her  anti-black 
attitudes  and  her  strong  comments  on  wanting  to  project  a 
white  self. 

Eliza:  In  middle  school  I used  to  be  like,  well, 
my  mom's  white  and  my  dad's  partly  black,  and  so  I 
guess  you  could  say  that  I'm  mostly  white.  I 
mean,  but  now  I say  yeah,  my  dad's  black  and  my 
mom's  white.  I'm  mixed.  I'm  half-and-half.  Back 
then  though,  I used  to  say  I'm  mostly  white,  my 
Dad's  a little  black  but  now  I'm  open  with  it. 

I'm  half-and-half.  I haven't  used  the  terms 
multiracial  or  biracial. 
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According  to  previous  misconceptions,  Eliza  could  be  a good 
candidate  for  making  the  claim  that  she  is  experiencing  an 
identity  crisis  in  a racist  system.  A logical  question  to 
ask  is,  why  she  is  trying  to  convince  society  that  she  is 
white  and  at  the  same  time  also  half-and-half.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  prerogative  of  individuals  who  are  mixed  because  at 
times  they  have  the  ability  to  chameleonize  themselves. 

Ellen,  in  similar  fashion  to  Eliza,  first  thought  she 
was  white  because  her  family  and  surroundings  were  all 
white.  One  of  her  first  racial  epiphanies  occurred  in 
church. 

Ellen:  I didn't  really  look  at  my  color  at  all 
until  I was  a little  bit  older  and  noticed  that  I 
was  the  only  brown  skinned  person  in  church  . . . 

I guess  6*^^  grade  is  11  years  old.  So  about  9-11 
years  old,  ...  I probably  started  noticing  that 
and  thinking  wow,  that's  kinda  cool,  I am  special 
[Ellen  laughs],  I'm  unique  you  know,  and  I thought 
it  was  neat  to  be  different  and  I didn't  feel  any 
sense  that  I was  less  valuable  that  I was  less 
important  because  of  that.  I thought  I was  just 
different  and  that  was  a positive  thing.  . . . 

When  I was  younger,  I started  to  notice 
difference,  skin  color  difference,  then  I just 
looked  around  me  and  saw  white  people  and  knew  I 
belonged  with  these  people  and  thought  I was 
white.  Even  after  I really  started  thinking  about 
questions  of  race,  I still  wondered,  do  your 
experiences  create  your  identity,  is  that  the  most 
significant  or  most  salient  part  of  identity  and 
if  that's  the  case  then  I'm  still  white.  You 
know,  I'm  one  of  the  brown  skin  white  girls.  I 
don't  know,  I couldn't  put  a finger  on  when  those 
stages  were.  I don't  think  I've  ever  considered 
myself  black,  . . .I'm  mixed,  and  this  is  a good 

thing  and  I like  this  because  it's  kind  of  that 
melting  of  two  worlds  idea  that  I thought  was 
really  valuable. 
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Although  Ellen  cannot  tell  for  sure  when  she  started  to 
think  of  herself  as  mixed,  she  also  knew  at  a young  age  that 
she  was  not  white.  Her  experience  and  understanding  of 
"her-self"  is  a celebration  because  she  noticed  at  an  early 
age  that  she  was  different,  and  that  these  differences  were 
not  to  be  classified  as  negative.  However,  if  society  saw 
her  as  special,  treated  her  as  special,  then  it  might  be 
possible  that  she  was  thought  to  be  a "tragic  mulatto"  type. 
Therefore,  the  whites  around  had  to  be  gentle  in  their 
conduct  with  her. 

Community  Building:  Methods  Used  to  Protect  Self 
The  respondents  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  family 
members  and  friends,  were  often  inventive  in  designing  and 
implementing  a protective  barrier  that  safeguarded  their 
different  forms  of  self-identity.  These  protective  designs 
enabled  black-white  people  to  build  a community  around  them 
that  supported  their  identity  choices.  Some  of  the 
strategies  that  they  used  include  staying  late  at  school, 
protection  from  friends,  an  aggressive  attitude  towards 
society,  and  not  accepting  friendship  from  potential 
friends.  Fearing  what  her  school  would  think  of  her,  Eliza 
used  after-school  programs  to  avoid  her  father  picking  her 
up.  Therefore  only  her  mother,  who  was  free  at  that  time, 
could  pick  her  up. 

Eliza:  My  mom  would  pick  me  up.  . . . I would 

stay  in  after  school  care,  just  so  that  my  Mom 
would  pick  me  up,  so  no  one  would  see  my  Dad  and 
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by  8th  grade,  they  all  knew,  because  it  was  really 
hard  to  get  around  not  having  my  Dad  show  up.  And 
by  the  end,  people  just  accepted  it.  And  I was 
just  scared  that  they  wouldn't,  but  they  did. 

Respondents  also  found  wonderful  ways  of  finding  protection 

from  friends: 

Denise:  A really  good  friend  of  mine  whom  I've 
known  since  the  third  grade  jokes  with  me  now 
about  how  she  used  to  defend  me  by  saying,  "No  he 
[my  father]  is  not,  he  is  Puerto  Rican."  [Denise 
laughs] . And  that  was  her  way  of  defending  me 
because  to  say  he  was  black  was  just  this  huge 
insult  and  that  was  definitely  one  of  the  effects 
of  being  told  I was  not  white,  that  it  would  be 
horrible  to  be  anything  else.  This  was  a 
protective  thing  protecting  me  from  my  horrible 
self . 

But  the  idea  of  protecting  the  self  also  comes  from  the 
attitude  that  is  exhibited  by  white  people.  As  a black- 
white  person,  not  mentioning  that  one  had  a black  parent 
would  allow  a person  access  to  situations  that  normally  were 
denied  to  mixed-race  black-white  people.  Also,  these 
experiences  occurred  in  elementary  and  middle  school  which 
are  notorious  for  teasing,  and  the  ideology  of  a racial 
hierarchy  occurs  prior  to  entering  elementary  school  (Van 
Ausdale  and  Feagin,  2001) . 

In  order  to  build  community-identity  support  and  a 
personal  shield,  many  of  the  respondents  developed  an 
aggressive  attitude  towards  society.  This  attitude  fosters 
a strong  sense  of  self,  and  also  prevents  unwanted 
friendships . 

Mary:  I would  tell  them  [whites  or  blacks],  if  you 
don't  accept  who  I am,  I don't  give  a shit.  I 
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could  not  care  less  what  you  think  of  me  cause  I 
know  who  I am  and  I don ' t need  you  to  approve . I 
don't  need  anybody  ...  I define  myself  all  the 
time.  The  situations,  like  if  I'm  going  to  some 
big  affair,  I don't  care  who  I am,  I don't  care  if 
I accidently  slip  and  I say  something  I shouldn't 
or  I speak  with  a certain  wrong  accent.  I don't 
care!  Because  I really  don't  care  how  people  see 
me  ...  I define  who  I am  however  I feel 
comfortable  just  acting  and  talking. 

Like  Mary,  Paul  also  manifests  an  aggressive  attitude: 

Paul:  I pretty  much  felt  that  I am  what  I am,  and 
I'm  going  to  do  what  I want,  and  if  other  people 
have  a problem  with  it,  then  it's  their  problem. 

If  you  could  say  half  and  half,  that  I'm  both,  I 
really  don't  feel  it  is  even  half  and  half,  I 
really  feel  like  I'm  just  100  percent  me.  Like  if 
I could  not  identify  myself  with  my  parents  then, 
like  say,  I didn't  know  them  then  I wouldn't  know 
what  I was,  I would  still  feel  like  I am. 

The  idea  of  acceptance  is  not  a new  concept  for 

society;  it  is  a simple  concept  that  is  a basic  human  need. 

It  is  only  in  acceptance  that  black-white  people,  like  other 

human  beings  in  society,  foster  community,  as  is  the  case  of 

Mary  and  Paul.  Community  and  identity  support  is  not  built 

up  when  individuals  in  society  cannot  accept  a black-white 

person's  sense  of  self.  These  community  building  techniques 

of  "choose"  or  "refuse"  friendships  were  also  manifested  by 

other  black-white  respondents.  An  example  is  the  following 

response  by  Cisco,  who  does  not  have  to  accept  friendship 

from  people  who  disagree  with  his  personal  identity  choices. 

Cisco:  A couple  of  guys  that  were  like  . . . you 

gotta  be  [black] , you  know,  kinda  acted  that  way. 

I just  kinda,  never  like  hung  around  them.  You 
know,  if  you  are  going  to  see  me  as  black,  where 
you  say  I should  be  doing  this.  I don't  like  it 
when  people  say  I should  be  doing  something  [in 
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relation  to  being  black] . So,  I just  broke  off 
from  them.  Basically,  the  ones  who  don't  see  me 
for  who  I am,  I don't  hang  around  them.  . . . 

When  I first  started  to  say  I was  mixed,  people 
were  like  why,  you  know  I had  to  give  them  an 
explanation.  It  was  kind  of  difficult,  but  now 
it's  just,  you  know,  I say  I'm  mixed,  I'm  my  own 
self,  and  I am  a unique  person.  If  you  don't  like 
that  you  don't  have  to  hang  around  me.  And  I just 
go  on  about  it.  It  doesn't  really  bother  me.  I 
think  I've  made  my  life  long  friends  already.  . . 

So  I don't  think  it's  a problem,  but  when  I 
first  started  out  it  was. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  case  studies  analyzed  in  this  chapter  point  to  the 
fact  that  black-white  people  have  maintained  that  the  choice 
to  racially  identify  themselves  is  theirs  and  they  will  use 
that  choice  as  a form  of  resistance  to  the  current 
unacceptable  choices.  Black-white  respondents,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  last  decade,  have  some  freedom  to  be 
biracial  or  multiracial.  They  present  a self  that  is  white 
- when  not  "looking  white,"  black  - when  they  "look  white," 
and  the  majority,  are  multiracial  or  biracial  - with  a 
myriad  of  color  gradations.  The  presentations  of  self  that 
occur  in  a "white  look"  or  "black  look, " and  the  ambiguous 
chameleon  of  a "black-white  look"  utilize  identity  devices 
like  voice,  dancing,  and  clothing  in  articulating  their 
identities.  These  black-white  respondents  are  doing 
identity  work,  and  they  are  also  using  identity  motives  to 
construct  their  identities.  Black-white  people  who 
specifically  identify  as  biracial  or  multiracial  combine 
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these  so-called  looks  in  order  to  portray  a mixed  sense  of 
self . 


Root  has  a poem  titled  Bill  of  Rights  for  Racially 
Mixed  People  where  she  notes  that  the  term  mixed-race  can  be 
a form  of  resistance,  revolutionary,  and  change  the  notions 
of  racism: 

I have  the  right 

not  to  justify  my  existence  in  this  world 

not  to  keep  the  races  separate  within  me 

not  to  be  responsible  for  people's  discomfort  with  my 

physical  ambiguity 

not  to  justify  my  ethnic  legitimacy 
I have  the  right 

to  identify  my  existence  differently  than  strangers 
expect  me  to  identify 

to  identify  my  existence  differently  than  how  my 
parents  identify  me 

to  identify  myself  differently  than  my  brothers  and 
sisters 

to  identify  myself  differently  in  different  situations 
I have  the  right 

to  create  a vocabulary  to  communicate  about  being 
multiracial 

to  change  my  identity  over  my  lifetime-and  more  than 
once 

to  have  loyalties  and  identify  with  more  than  one  group 
of  people 

to  freely  choose  who  I befriend  and  love  (Root, 

1996:7) . 

In  forming  their  identities,  black-white  respondents 
embarked  on  an  internal  racial  journey.  They  moved  from 
white  to  black  to  mixed,  or  white  to  black,  or  knew  that 
they  were  always  mixed,  not  accepting  the  one-drop  rule  and 
evermore  portraying  the  fluidity  of  their  identities.  But 
none  of  them  spoke  of  a journey  in  reverse,  because  the 
United  States  racial  structure  does  not  allow  anyone  to 
journey  from  mixed-race  or  black  to  white.  Only  in  the 
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phenomenon  of  "passing"  can  someone  become  white,  but  to 
succeed  is  costly,  and  forces  the  individual  who  chooses  to 
"pass"  to  separate  herself /himself  from  any  friends  or 
relationships  with  anyone  who  represents  blackness. 

Respondents  were  also  able  to  get  support  from 
significant  others  that  enabled  them  to  identify  differently 
than  the  monoracial  category  structure  demanded.  With 
strong  attitudes,  many  black-white  people  have  developed  a 
sense  of  their  racial  self  that  will  not  be  shaken  by 
society.  These  pillars  of  support  along  the  journey  have 
further  cemented  their  selves  and  this  goes  against  United 
States  society  and  its  conceptualizations  of  race.  Although 
black-white  respondents  are  not  allowing  themselves  to  be 
shaken  by  society,  the  next  issue  of  importance  is  how 
society  perceives  them.  Many  respondents  noted  the 
challenges  they  have  faced  when  approached  by  society.  The 
following  chapter  explores  the  societal  un/ acknowledgment  of 
black-white  people,  focusing  on  the  question,  "How  does 
United  States  society  see  mixed-race  black-white  people?" 


CHAPTER  4 

EXPERIENCING  THE  SOCIETAL  SELF:  AN  EXTERNAL  RACIAL  JOURNEY 

Any  name  is  a container;  poured  into  it  are  the 
conscious  or  unwitting  evaluations  of  the  namer. 
(Strauss  1959:15) 

Participant:  When  I've  walked  with  my  mom  [who  is 
white]  people  question  and  ask,  "are  you  adopted?" 
or  else  they  say  "you  look  so  much  alike."  . . . 

And  that  was  always  white  people,  who  would  talk 
to  us  about  it  and  they  were  just  strangers  or 
people  in  the  service  industry  who  we  had  to 
interact  with.  They  were  just  very  positive, 

"yeah,  I thought  you  were  sisters."  . . . Other 

people  think  we  don't  look  a thing  alike,  and  then 
are  shocked  that  we  are  related.  . . . People 

have  asked  me  "who  are  you?"  [or]  "what  are  you?" 

[or]  "where  are  you  from?"  [or]  "what's  your 
nationality?"  [or]  "are  you  from  an  island?" 

Introduction 


An  article  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  entitled 
"Profiling  is  tougher  for  the  multiracial"  (Kane,  2001 :01B), 
can  be  found  which  is  evidence  of  the  plight  experienced  by 
some  members  of  society  in  attempting  to  identify  the 
ambiguous  multiracial.  This  article  is  about  a bank  robber 
in  Southern  California  who  robbed  24  banks  in  19  months. 

The  police  have  not  been  able  to  apprehend  this  individual 
because  detailed  eyewitness  accounts  cannot  agree  with  his 
racial  identity.  Some  have  said  that  he  is  a dark-skinned 
white  male,  a light-skinned  African-American,  Puerto  Rican, 
Brazilian  or  even  Middle  Eastern.  The  bank  camera  pictures 
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have  also  produced  an  image  that  is  shifty.  How  then  does 
society  identify  individuals  who  are  black-white  or 
multiracial? 

As  discussed  in  the  introduction  of  the  previous 
chapter,  most  people  did  not  respond  very  well  to  Tiger 
Woods  when  he  said  he  was  "Cablinasian. " The  media  has 
portrayed  Tiger  Woods  as  African  American  and  many  African 
Americans  also  see  him  as  an  African  American  and  accuse  him 
of  being  a traitor  and  a sellout.  As  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapter  Tiger  Woods  is  half  Asian,  which  is  his 
largest  heritage.  Even  Colin  Powell  responded  to  the  term 
"Cablinasian,"  noting  that,  "In  America,  which  I love  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart  and  soul,  when  you  look  like  me, 
you're  black"  (Kamiya,  1997). 

The  black-white  respondents  have  also  had  to  deal  with 
an  external  racial  journey  that  involved  their  personal 
identity  choice  and  society's  attempts  at  identifying 
respondents.  At  times  they  experienced  acceptance  and  at 
other  times  society  rejected  their  self-identity.  But 
first,  how  have  black-white  people  been  identified  by 
society?  The  following  pages  will  reveal  that  white  society 
is  baffled  by  black-white  people,  similar  to  the  attempts  at 
identifying  the  bank  robber.  White  society  in  particular, 
has  at  times,  not  been  consistent  in  categorizing  black- 
white  respondents  who,  because  of  their  physical  chameleon- 
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like  characteristics,  are  often  placed  in  different 
monoracial  categories  by  different  people. 

Identity  Assignments:  Societal  Identities  of  Black-White 

People 

Social  interactions  and  social  settings  have  affected 
the  identities  of  black-white  people,  and  in  a racist 
system,  imposed  identities  allow  no  choice  on  the  part  of 
those  targeted,  at  least  in  those  settings  where  whites  are 
in  full  control.  Because  social  identity  construction  is  a 
social  interaction,  it  requires  two  or  more  actors  and  not 
one  actor,  as  in  the  case  of  a social  action.  It  is  in 
these  social  settings  that  these  identity  assignments  occur 
and  where  black-white  people  experience  the  way  that  they 
have  been  identified  by  society.  Often  these  interactions 
occur  with  family  and  friends,  while  they  are  in  school  or 
at  work. 

White  Assignment 


It  may  be  recalled  from  the  previous  chapter  that 
Eliza,  who  presents  a white  self,  is  also  perceived  by 
society  to  be  white. 

Eliza:  When  I walk  around  with  my  sister,  because 
she's  got  my  Dad's  complexion.  She's  dark.  She 
looks  like  she's  black,  and  when  I introduce  her 
as  my  sister,  they  [the  white  public]  can't 
believe  it.  They're  like,  "you  guys  cannot  be 
sisters."  I think,  in  their  eyes,  if  you're  not 
white,  then  you're  automatically  black.  If  you're 
brown,  you're  Black  . . . I've  always  seen  myself 

as  white.  I come  across  as  white.  I try  to 
present  myself  as  white,  so  they  accept  me  as 
white . 
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Eliza's  experience  of  whiteness  occurs  when  she  is  with  her 

sister  in  public  because  society  cannot  believe  that  they 

can  be  related.  These  experiences  further  substantiate  her 

presentation  of  a white  self,  which  she  feels  is  acceptable, 

because  society  assigns  her  a white  category.  But 

individuals  in  society  also  place  her  in  other  categories  as 

the  following  pages  will  illustrate. 

Cindy's  experience  of  individuals  in  society  assigning 

her  a white  category  involves  the  music  she  listens  to. 

Music  here  refers  to  the  different  categories  that  Christian 

music  is  divided  into  to  separate  and  denote  "white"  versus 

"black"  Christian  music.  For  example,  media  outlets  like 

music  stores  and  the  radio,  often  refer  to  "gospel"  music  as 

black  gospel,  whereas  contemporary  or  worship  music  is  often 

associated  with  white  Christians. 

Cindy:  But  when  I do  listen  to  worship  music  then 
the  black  people  will  say,  "why  are  you  listening 
to  this  kind  of  stuff?"  It's  pretty  much 
everything  I do,  somebody  will  have  something  to 
say  about  it. 

Some  important  questions  to  consider  here  and 
throughout  this  section  are:  Why  do  whites  or  blacks  have 
this  need  to  racially  categorize,  and  how  does  society  do 
identity  work?  These  questions  are  addressed  at  the  end  of 
the  section. 

Black  Assignment 

Most  respondents  in  this  study  are  seen  as  "not-white" 
and  more  often,  are  assigned  a black  identity.  Even  though 
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worship  music  has  helped  black  society  to  see  Cindy  as 

white,  she  also  likes  to  listen  to  hip-hop  which  influences 

white  society's  racial  categorization  of  Cindy. 

Cindy:  The  music  I listen  to,  I like  hip-hop  kind 
of  stuff  and  my  white  friends  would  say,  "why 
aren't  you  listening  to  alternative?"  And 
personally  I don't  like  that  kind  of  music  and 
they  would  say,  "Oh,  you're  so  black." 

As  is  evident  in  this  statement,  music,  according  to  Cindy's 

friends,  can  be  used  as  a form  of  racial  identification  of 

people.  If  someone  likes  classical  music,  then  they  must  be 

white.  If  someone  listens  to  hip-hop  then  they  must  be 

black.  These  are  statements  that  are  generated  in  a racist 

society;  they  are  statements  which  both  blacks  and  whites 

have  internalized. 

Here  are  two  of  Ellen's  experiences:  the  first 

concerning  her  attraction  to  a white  student  in  high  school 

and  the  second  involving  her  husband  and  his  brother. 

Ellen:  As  I said  I was  the  only  brown  skinned  or 
non-white  person  in  my  high  school  class  and  there 
were  only  fifty- two  of  us  in  the  class,  so  it  was 
very  small.  And  you  know  I would  be  attracted  to 
these  boys  in  my  class  and  I remember  one  instance 
when  this  friend  of  mine,  I finally  told  him  I was 
attracted  to  him  ...  he  felt  uncomfortable  and 
he  wrote  me  a note  the  next  day  that  stated  that 
he  would  be  uncomfortable  because  I am  black  and  I 
never  considered  myself  black.  ...  I have 
another  example,  . . . from  my  husband's  [white] 

family,  this  is  awful.  This  is  from  his  brother, 
and  I just  remember  hearing  one  time  when  I guess 
his  brother  said  something  that  might  have  been  a 
little  derogatory  about  this  black  woman  they  saw 
on  the  side  of  the  road  while  they  driving  and  my 
husband  got  upset  and  said  something  to  him  and 
his  brother  said,  "what,  so  what  if  you  are  dating 
one,  I don't  care,  that's  the  way  it  is  and  how  I 
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feel."  So  again  I was  taken  aback  that  people, 
that  they  had  defined  me  and  pigeon-hold  me  and 
put  me  in  a box.  No,  I don't  feel  bad  being 
called  black,  I felt  angry  that  he  would  say 
something  derogatory,  . . . and  I felt  angry  . . . 

because  it  is  not  acknowledging  who  I am,  ...  it 
seems  to  deny  a big  part  of  myself. 

Both  of  Ellen's  experiences,  in  high  school  and  involving 

her  brother-in-law,  reveal  that  she  has  been  labeled  as 

black.  According  to  the  conversation  quoted  above,  these 

experiences  have  left  her  angry;  as  was  stated  in  the 

previous  chapter,  it  was  her  mother  who  influenced  her 

identity  and  she  grew  up  with  whites  around  her.  Therefore 

she  believes  her  surroundings  had  influenced  her  to  a large 

degree . 

Denise  was  also  called  black  in  school,  but  it  was 
elementary  school  and  her  teacher  called  home  to  question 
her  mother . 

Denise:  I remember  one  time  I was  absent  in  the 
third  grade  and  the  teacher  called  my  house  and 
demanded  to  know  if  I was  black.  And  I heard  the 
conversation  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  you 
know,  "no  she  is  white"  [Denise's  mother's  reply] 

. . . My  mother  is  white  and  I was  raised  by  my 

mother  and  she  wanted  me  to  be  white  and  I've 
asked  her  since  why  she  lied  to  me  and  she  said 
that  she  thought  my  life  would  be  easier  but  I 
always  knew  that  I wasn't  and  I was  always  made 
fun  of  you  know  by  other  kids  at  school  and  other 
people  would  always  say  things. 

Although  Denise  knew  she  was  not  white,  she  did  not  really 

have  a name  for  herself.  She  called  herself  white  under  her 

mother's  guidance  and  her  mother  understood  the 

ramifications  of  saying  an  individual  is  black.  Her  mother 
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also  knew  and  experienced  the  privilege  that  came  with  the 

racial  category  of  white.  As  an  adult  Denise  works  in  an 

academic  environment  where  she  often  experiences,  from  her 

white  peers,  an  assumption  that  she  is  black,  and  they  do 

this  without  knowing  that  she  has  a white  mother. 

Denise:  I have  from  my  white  peers  sometimes  now, 

I can  feel,  sometimes  it's  overtly  stated,  an 
expectation  that  somehow  represents  blackness  or 
represents  you  know  to  have  this  kind  of,  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  what  do  black  people 
think  or  be  expected  to  teach  certain  courses 
based  on  an  assumption  of  my  knowledge  of 
blackness.  You  know  when  I was  talking  before 
about  biracial  identity,  that  is  something  that 
definitely  makes  me  feel  biracial  given  my  own 
personal  history  and  family  background  and  how  I 
was  raised  in  confronting  this  expectation  that  I 
should  be  and  represent  blackness.  It  is 
definitely  a biracial  experience. 

Ellen  and  Denise  have  similar  experiences  because  they  were 

both  raised  by  a single  parent,  a white  mother.  Their 

experiences  are  influenced  by  their  surroundings.  These 

surroundings  were  mostly  white:  white  neighborhoods,  white 

schools,  and  white  friends.  However,  they  both  knew  they 

were  not  white  from  a young  age  but  the  overriding  culture 

of  influence  that  they  grew  up  in  is  white.  But  the  wider 

society  does  not  know  this  and  assumes  they  are  black. 

On  a comical  note,  Denise  shared  another  experience, 

this  time  with  police  reports. 

Denise:  Another  time  I had  to  fill  out  a police 
report  because  my  garbage  can  was  stolen  and  I had 
to  get  a new  one  from  the  city  and  I had  to  prove 
that  I had  this  police  report.  The  policeman  said 
I was  black,  you  know  on  the  form,  I got  the  form 
back  and  it's  the  race  of  the  victim,  and  I was 
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black.  Then  another  police  woman  came  later  for  a 
burglary  that  I was  reporting  and  asked  what  race 
I was.  And  I said  well  last  time,  the  policeman 
came  and  said  I was  black.  And  she  goes,  "ok, 
well  this  time  we'll  say  you're  white  [Denise 
laughs]  just  to  even  out  to  the  system." 

Denise  merely  regards  this  as  a humorous  situation  because 

she  realizes  that  this  one  incident  is  not  going  to  balance 

out  years  of  oppression.  Nevertheless,  the  first  officer 

did  identify  her  as  black  and  these  are  the  assumptions  that 

society  often  makes  when  confronting  a mixed-race 

individual . 

The  above  examples  constitute  some  of  the  accounts  of 
the  black-white  female  respondents.  However,  based  on  the 
experiences  of  respondents  it  appears  to  be  the  black-white 
males  who  are  more  often  categorized  as  black  and  this  idea 
is  expanded  further  in  the  following  chapter  because  the 
male  respondents  were  more  likely  than  female  respondents  to 
experience  discrimination.  This  is  based  on  the  image  that 
is  most  feared  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  violent 
criminal  black  male  (Ferber,  1998) . The  black-white  males 
also  experienced  interactions  with  white  society,  and  at 
times  these  experiences  were  demeaning  and  unjustified 
because  the  whites  in  question  were  not  going  to  change  the 
way  that  they  had  always  treated  "non-whites." 

Cisco  has  many  examples  of  people  identifying  him  as 
black  while  he  worked  at  a grocery  store  and  a sandwich 
shop . 
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Cisco:  I can  tell  sometimes  with  groups  of  people. 

Like  when  I went  to  work  for  the  first  time  at  [a 
well  known  southeastern  grocery  store] , they  tried 
to  classify  me  as  black.  They  were  like,  "we  have 
this  minority  program  here  at  [the  store]  that  can 
do  this,  this,  and  this."  I'm  just  a regular  guy. 

I just  want  to  bag  bags  and  stock.  I don't  want 
or  need  a program  to  work  at  your  store  . . . [the 

store  manager  continues]  "but  we  have  one  for 
people  who  don't  get  paid  well.  If  you  stay  at 
[this  store]  for  so  many  years  we'll  give  you 
this,  this,  and  this  and  food  benefits.  ..." 

And  I'm  like,  I'm  pretty  well  off  and  I don't  need 
to  work  here.  It's  kind  of  saying  if  you  are  an 
employee  for  five  years  we'll  give  you  some  food 
benefits  and  stuff.  . . . [Also]  when  I worked  at 

[a  sandwich  shop]  a bunch  of  girls  came  through 
the  line  and  the  girls  said  do  you  know  you  look 
like  Will  Smith.  I don't  know  if  they  were 
classifying  me  as  cute.  I mean  I don't  know  if 
they  were  saying  you  are  black. 

The  above  example  comes  from  whites  to  whose  assumptions 

Cisco  is  extremely  sensitive.  These  assumptions,  discussed 

in  the  following  chapter,  are  based  on  his  blackness  without 

any  recognition  that  he  could  be  anything  else.  In  the 

grocery  store  he  is  seen  as  a "minority, " therefore  in  need 

of  help  and  he  should  not  deny  this  help  from  the  store.  In 

the  sandwich  shop,  even  if  Cisco  is  presumed  to  be  "cute, " 

by  the  association  with  famous  comedian  and  black  actor  Will 

Smith,  the  comparison  emphasizes  his  racial  identity  as 

black.  The  young  women  may  have  focused  on  looks  which  have 

nothing  to  do  with  Will  Smith's  success,  after  all,  Cisco 

works  in  a sandwich  shop.  Therefore  they  are  identifying 

his  racial  characteristics,  because  one  does  not  hear  people 

saying  Danny  Glover  looks  like  Mel  Gibson  or  Will  Smith 
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looks  like  Brad  Pitt  because  they  belong  to  different  racial 
categories . 

Latino  Assignment 

Respondents  have  also  been  classified  and  assumed  to  be 
Hispanic  by  some  whites.  These  experiences  have  occurred  in 
different  settings:  over  dinner  at  home,  church,  and 
everyday  interactions. 

Cindy:  A lot  of  people  do  think  I'm  Hispanic,  just 
from  appearance,  ...  I invite  them  over  for 
dinner  and  they  see  my  pictures,  then  they  say, 

"oh  your  mom's  white  and  your  dad's  black,  I 
didn't  know  that,  you  know."  . . . People  at  my 

church,  like  my  mom  came  down  for  my  birthday  and 
the  majority  of  my  church  thought  I was  Hispanic 
and  to  me  I think  that's  funny.  I don't  want  to 
call  them  ignorant  but  I don't  know. 

Eliza:  Some  people  think  I'm  Spanish,  I don't  know 
why . 

Shawn:  I just  think  of  my  personality  and  how  I 
am,  . . . they  say,  "you  know,  you  look  Hispanic," 

or  whatever  and  I'll  tell  them  I'm  half-white  and 
half -black.  But  at  first  they  aren't  too 
interested  in  what  my  race  is  at  first  ...  I 
identify  more  with  black  because  of  society.  But 
I would  never  say  I'm  black.  But  society 
identifies  me  as  black. 

The  theme  that  runs  through  each  of  the  three  quotes  above 
suggests  that  these  black-white  respondents  appear  or  look 
Hispanic,  and  are  therefore  thought  of  as  Hispanic.  Some 
may  question  how  society  is  able  to  say  someone  looks 
Hispanic,  when  Hispanics  range  in  color  from  light  skinned 
to  dark  skinned,  from  white  Hispanics  to  black  Hispanics. 
Often  people  in  society  are  programmed  and  socialized  to 
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think  and  believe  that  to  be  Hispanic  means  to  look  a 
certain  way,  such  as  having  tanned  or  brown  skin. 

Exotic  Assignment 

In  addition  to  the  racial  categories  of  white,  black, 

and  Hispanic,  black-white  female  respondents  are  also 

assigned  a exotic  category  by  white  men.  Similar  to  the 

past  classification  of  the  "mulatto, " specifically  "tragic 

mulatto, " black-white  females  continue  to  experience  the 

idea  that  they  are  exotic.  The  term  exotic  is  a "better" 

term  to  use  today,  but  it  has  its  roots  in  slavery  when 

female  quadroons  and  octoroons  were  highly  sought  after  by 

white  masters  and  treated  as  slave  mistresses  who  were  often 

indistinguishable  from  a white  woman  (Collins,  2000).  In 

Ellen's  case,  she  tried  to  fill  the  supposed  role  of  the 

exotic  woman  and  Denise  often  heard  the  term  in  school. 

Ellen:  Well,  I wonder,  because  mixed  women  are 
supposed  to  be  exotic,  I have  wondered  about 
filling  that  role  before.  You  know,  I tried  to 
find  acceptance,  in  certain  ways,  even  by  being  an 
attractive  woman  or  trying  to  be  an  attractive 
woman  and  to  encourage  men  to  like  me  and  want  me. 

So  is  there  a certain  role  yes,  a lot  of  people 
see  mixed  women  as  exotic  and  desirable  in  that 
way,  but  still  as  less  worthy  or  less  worthwhile 
than  white  woman  and  white  womanhood. 

Denise:  The  first  time  I remember,  I remember 
being  often  told  that  I was  exotic  all  the  time  by 
people.  People's  parents  you  know  at  my  school 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  mainly  whites.  Yeah, 
that's  all  there  was.  There  were  some  Native 
Americans  and  there  was  one  other  biracial  girl 
who  was  black  and  white.  The  term  exotic  was 
definitely  a racial  term  . . . for  white  people 

who  are  much  older  than  me,  are  much  more  likely 
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to  say  I'm  exotic  as  a kind  of  flattering  thing, 

like  they're  giving  me  a gift. 

In  the  accounts  above,  both  Ellen  and  Denise  have  an 
understanding  of  the  term  "exotic"  as  it  was  used  a number 
of  times  by  white  men  around  them  as  an  identifying 
signature  of  who  they  were  supposed  to  be.  In  both 
narratives,  they  state  that  the  idea  of  the  exotic  woman  has 
to  be  linked  to  race  because  she  is  still  less  worthy  than  a 
white  woman  and  the  term  "mulatto"  has  racial  connotations. 
Denise  has  an  insightful  analysis  of  the  interaction  between 
herself  and  older  whites  when  she  uses  the  words 
"flattering"  and  "gift."  This  highlights  the  privilege  of 
whites  who  have  the  ability  and  power  to  name,  and  these 
examples  portray  the  lasting  effects  of  the  label  "exotic." 
Not  Normal  Assignment 

Besides  seeing  black-white  respondents  as  exotic,  some 
other  people  in  society  have  thought  of  mixed-race  as  not 
normal.  Part  of  this  ideology  stems  from  white  supremacist 
thinking  which  believes  in  restricting  racial  mixtures. 
Anti-miscegenation  laws  were  initiated  as  early  as  1640  in 
Virginia,  and  continued  to  spread  to  other  states.  It  was 
only  in  1978  and  1987  that  they  were  rescinded  from  the 
remaining  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  respectively 
(Sellers,  1997).  These  laws  were  also  influenced  by  both 
whites  and  white  Christians  who  believed  in  racial  purity 
and  saw  the  anti-miscegenation  laws  as  achieving  and 
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preserving  racial  purity.  White  Christians,  like  South 

African  whites,  used  Bible  verses  like  Genesis  11:4-9, 

Deuteronomy  7:1-3  or  Ezra  9:1-2  to  maintain  racial 

separation.  Therefore,  the  offspring  of  any  interracial 

couple  was  considered  not  normal.  Paul  has  also  experienced 

whites  telling  him  he  is  not  normal. 

Paul:  People  usually  tell  me  that  I'm  not  normal. 

And  I think  normal  means  that  you  have  to  choose  a 
side  or  an  angle  that  you  present  yourself,  and  I 
never  really  picked  an  angle,  like  you  see  people 
from  different  cultures  dress  a certain  way  or 
people  act  a certain  way  or  listen  to  a certain 
kind  of  music.  I kinda  of  do  a little  bit  of 
everything. 

Because  Paul  calls  himself  an  "American  mutt"  he  has  chosen 
not  to  identify  himself  as  black  or  white  or  biracial.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  incorporates  "a  little  bit  of  everything" 
in  his  life  seems  to  put  people  off  because  they  feel  that 
is  not  normal  behavior.  If  he  presented  himself  as  white  or 
black  then  society  would  better  understand  him  and  consider 
him  normal . 

"Not  Like  That"  Assignment 

A number  of  black-white  people  report  a similar 

experience  to  the  following  quote  from  Shawn. 

Shawn:  There  was  this  one  [white]  girl  that  I was 
talking  to  [meaning  dating] , she  said  something 
that  really  bothered  me  and  I was  laughing  when  my 
roommate,  Larry,  who  is  half-Iranian  and  half- 
Cuban,  he  said  he  was  scared  because  there  was  a 
whole  bunch  of  [noisy]  black  people  outside.  Then 
she  said,  "do  you  blame  him?"  and  I said  "what  are 
you  talking  about?  If  you  ever  hung  out  with  any 
of  my  black  friends,  how  can  you  judge  by  color?" 

[Also],  I asked  her:  "Do  you  think  that  about  me. 
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are  you  scared  of  me?"  And  she  said  "yeah,  no, 
but  you're  not  like  that."  And  I asked  her,  "like 
what?"  So  she  probably  saw  like  my  mom  or 
something  but  I don't  have  time  for  foolishness 
like  that  and  she  had  to  go . I like  my  friends  to 
be  curious  and  ask  questions,  because  I think  I'm 
teaching  them.  That's  one  thing  that  bothered  me, 
how  can  you  be  scared  of  somebody  because  of  their 
skin  . . . Larry  was  you  know,  his  dad  I guess  was 

racist  in  a sense,  but  he  started  hanging  out  with 
me  and  some  of  my  black  friends . Now  spring 
break,  instead  of  going  with  our  white  friends  he 
went  with  some  black  friends  to  the  Bahamas.  He 
said  he  had  the  best  time  of  his  life.  I was  glad 
to  see  someone  broke  through  that . 

The  words  "not  like  that"  brings  to  mind  the  idea  that  a 

person  "might  not  be  as  bad  as  a black  person"  and 

definitely  "you're  not  as  good  as  a white  person"  as  is  the 

pattern  in  racist  ideology.  Another  type  of  racializing 

discourse  occurs  when  whites  make  the  comment,  "you're  a 

credit  to  your  race."  Black-white  people  find  themselves 

sandwiched  between  black  and  white  America,  and  this  feeling 

of  in-between  is  caused  by  society.  According  to  Brown,  a 

common  saying  used  in  the  United  States  that  is  easily 

applied  to  Eliza's  thought  on  societal  structure  and 

hierarchy  is,  "If  you're  white.  You're  all  right.  If  you're 

brown.  Stick  around.  But  if  you're  black.  Get  back,  get 

back"  (Brown,  1969:2).  This  statement  implies  that  if  one 

has  a particular  shade  of  brown  then  that  is  acceptable  and 

at  the  same  time  that  acceptable  color  is  used  as  a buffer 

between  white  and  black,  or  oppressor  and  oppressed.  This 

is  similar  to  the  "Coloureds"  in  South  Africa  or  the  Irish 

immigrants  in  the  United  States  who  were  used  as  barriers. 
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The  two  things  that  Shawn's  friend  feared  were  the  crowd  of 

black  people  and  the  noise,  which  the  media  feeds  on  in 

perpetuating  the  stereotype  of  large  crowds  of  black  people 

as  unruly  and  noisy,  and  therefore  needing  to  be  controlled. 

Black-white  people  often  find  themselves  on  the  receiving 

end  of  these  statements  which  is  really  like  a slap  in  the 

face  while  getting  a pat  on  the  back. 

Multiple  Identity  Assignment 

Thus  far,  black-white  respondents  have  had  specific  and 

clear  experiences  of  belonging  to  a particular  monoracial 

category  or  they  have  been  objectified.  But  these 

respondents  have  also  seen  a confused  society  with 

representations  of  "what  is  black?"  and  "what  is  white?" 

Black-white  respondents  seem  to  cause  overlaps  in  monoracial 

categorizations  because  of  their  appearance.  In  other 

words,  various  races  identify  them  differently. 

Shawn:  You  know  it's  funny  my  white  friends  see  me 
sag  my  shorts  or  my  hat's  titled,  and  they're 
like,  "you're  ghetto."  Then  my  black  friends  . . 

.,  you  know,  I speak  well,  write,  poetry,  into 
like  different  things  and  they  say,  "oh,  oh  that's 
the  white  in  you."  It's  all  jokingly. 

Cindy:  To  me  I think  they  [people]  judge  me  on  the 
color  that  I am.  [And  what  is  that?]  . . . Well, 

black  people  see  me  as  I'm  white  and  white  people 
see  me  as  I'm  black  so  that's  pretty  much  the 
response  I get  . . . usually  when  I hang  out  with 

white  people  the  black  people  are  like,  "oh,  the 
snotty  white  girl  is  forgetting  us."  But  when  I 
hang  out  with  black  people,  white  people  are  just 
the  same,  they  treat  me  as  a stupid  black  person. 

I was  always  judged  by  who  I hung  with  and  then  I 
also  thought  that  I was  an  outcast,  why  did  God 
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make  me  this  way?  I have  the  ability  to  go  back 
and  forth. 

Mary:  Everybody  assumes  I'm  white.  Most  people 
when  they  see  me  they  assume  I'm  Hispanic  most  of 
the  time.  Maybe  Italian.  But  just  mainly  Hispanic 
cause  of  the  curly  hair. 

Denise:  I've  had  people  think  of  me  as  black, 
white,  Hispanic,  Middle  Eastern  or  all  these 
things  you  know,  so  I'm  not  sure  what's 
predominant . 

Each  respondent  in  the  above  four  statements  has  been 
assigned  different  racial  categories  which  vary  according  to 
social  setting.  When  Shawn's  white  friends  call  him 
"ghetto"  they  are  referring  to  him  as  a black  man.  The  idea 
of  "ghetto"  is  noticeable  because  it  is  often  used  by  whites 
in  a similar  fashion  to  the  term  "urban."  Cindy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  judged  by  her  "friends"  when  they  see  her 
spending  time  with  other  "friends"  of  a different  racial 
heritage.  This  is  precisely  what  Root  refers  to  when  she 
mentions  that  mixed-race  people  have  the  right  to  "have 
loyalties  and  identify  with  more  than  one  group  of  people" 
(Root,  1996:7) . 

The  four  accounts  above  show  that  these  respondents  are 
never  seen  as  mixed  by  whites  in  society  because  the  idea  of 
a mixed-race  category  has  not  achieved  full  social 
acceptance.  Respondents  are  forced  to  experience  a triple 
consciousness.  This  is  similar  to  Du  Bois's  ([1903]  1989) 
idea  of  double  consciousness  where  blacks  have  to  live  and 
experience  white-dominated  society.  Du  Bois  referred  to  it 
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as  a "peculiar  sensation"  because  the  idea  of  double 
consciousness  forces  African  Americans  to  have  a heightened 
awareness  of  their  blackness  within  the  surrounding  sea  of 
whiteness  that  has  deathly  enveloped  their  daily  lives.  But 
the  black-white  person  experiences  another  dimension  of 
consciousness  that  could  possibly  be  termed  a triple 
consciousness.  Black-white  people  not  only  live  and 
experience  "black  culture"  and  "white  culture"  but  they  have 
it  melted  into  their  bodies  because  they  have  one  black 
parent,  who  represents  the  oppressed,  and  one  white  parent, 
epitomizing  the  oppressor,  living  in  their  bodies.  Du  Bois 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  double  consciousness  but  was 
unsuccessful  due  to  a white  dominated  society.  Perhaps 
black-white  people  are  better  able  to  surpass  prejudice  and 
discrimination  because  they  are  two-in-one.  The  next 
section  focuses  on  the  way  society  has  approached  black- 
white  people  as  they  attempt  to  categorize  respondents 
because  their  "normal"  idea  of  race  does  not  allow  them  to 
categorize  appropriately. 

Societal  Attempts  at  Racial  "Boxing" 

Members  of  society  endeavor  to  understand  the  different 
racial  phenotypes  of  black-white  people  and  they  use  an 
approach  that  is  charged  with  questions  or  comments.  These 
questions  or  comments  allow  society  to  grasp  the  changing 
faces  of  the  racial  landscape.  But  the  approach  that  some 
choose  to  understand  black-white  people  is  illustrative  of 
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the  racial  categorizing  ("boxing")  work  that  has  become 
habitual  for  society.  Furthermore  this  demonstrates  a 
racialized  society  that  is  obsessed  with  racial 
categorizing.  The  following  discussion  focuses  on  two 
aspects:  first,  the  racial  differences  in  the  manner  that 
black-white  people  are  approached  and  second,  the  numerous 
responses  that  black-white  people  have  developed  to  the 
various  questions  and  forms  of  approach  that  they  have  had 
to  endure . 

Differences  by  Racial  Approach 

Black-white  people  have  noticed  some  obvious 
differences  in  the  way  they  are  approached  because  people 
need  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  when  it  comes  to  racial 
"boxing"  work.  Some  of  the  questions  they  are  forced  with 
are:  "who  are  you?"  and  "what  are  you?"  At  times  there  are 
also  statements  like:  "my  son  has  hair  like  yours"  or  "I 
knew  you  were  mixed." 

White  approach.  The  respondents  have  noticed  a 
difference  between  the  types  of  questions  that  whites 
present  and  those  that  blacks  present.  These  questions 
often  undermine  the  humanity  of  black-white  people  while 
firmly  establishing  white  ignorance.  In  the  following 
statements,  notice  the  different  types  of  questions  that 
whites  use  when  trying  to  find  out  a person's  racial 
identity . 
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Cindy:  A lot  of  people  have  asked  "what  are  you?", 
but  it's  usually  when  they  see  my  mom  they'd  be 
like  "wow,  I didn't  know  you  were  white."  Because 
a lot  of  people  think  that  I'm  Hispanic. 

Eliza:  Right  now,  I'm  so  used  to  it,  it's  like 
nothing.  Back  then,  like  middle  school,  it  used 
to  offend  me  a lot.  I used  to  be  like,  "what  do 
you  mean,  who  am  I?  What  am  I?  I'm  me,  you 
know."  This  was  from  white  upper-middle  class 
kids . 


Shawn:  They  do  say  "what  are  you?"  The  one  I love 
is,  "what  would  you  choose  if  you  had  to  choose?" 

And  I would  say  neither.  [Who  asks  you  that?] 

Yeah,  actually  whites  because  I've  never  gotten 
that  question  from  a black  person  . . . whites 

just  see  black,  they  don't  see  red  . . . whites 

tend  to  keep  everything  black  and  white. 

The  above  three  comments  interrogate  the  humanity  of  black- 

white  people  with  the  question  "what  are  you?"  Some 

scholars  (Bell,  1992;  Feagin  and  Vera,  1995;  Goldberg,  1993) 

refer  to  these  questions  as  an  example  of  a racialized 

society.  This  racialized  society  has  created  an  opportunity 

for  whites  to  define  humanness  using  their  own  self-image  as 

a template  (Ani,  1994) . Whites  do  not  approach  other  whites 

in  this  same  fashion  and  when  whites  approach  black-white 

people  with  "what  are  you?"  they  appear  insensitive  and  lack 

simple  communicative  skills.  What  they  should  say  is,  "you 

don't  fit  into  my  preconceived  notions  of  a racial  category, 

please  help  me!"  Instead  they  ask,  "what  are  you?"  framing 

the  question  in  a sub-human  context  as  if  they  were 

referring  to  dogs  or  cats.  It  is  part  of  a racist  mentality 

that  forgets  how  to  treat  the  "non-white"  and  the 

"uncategorizable, " the  one  that  cannot  be 


categorized. 
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Whites  have  a different  approach  in  attempting  to  find  out 
the  race  of  black-white  individuals.  Perhaps  it  is 
ignorance,  or  perhaps  it  is  not  racist.  But  it  certainly  is 
inhumane  to  have  this  approach,  that  can  easily  be  responded 
with,  "I  am  a dog"  or  "I  am  an  alien." 

In  addition,  whites  also  have  an  array  of  questions  and 
statements  that  appear  discrete  but  are  really  insincere 
attempts  at  categorizing  what  black-white  people  have 
repeatedly  experienced. 

Cisco:  There's  a lot  of  white  people  that  say, 

"You're  not  black,  you're  just  light  brown"  . . . 

I'm  like  well,  what's  that?  . . . I've  heard  it  a 

couple  of  times.  I think  people  have  said,  "are 
you  black  or  white?"  And  I say  I'm  neither.  Then 
they  are  like  "well,  you're  not  black,  you're 
light  brown."  They  say  that  I am  a mutt. 

Denise:  My  experience  with  white  people  especially 
contemporary  white  people,  who  I think  are  really 
informed  by  changes  in  media  representations  of 
race  to  a large  degree,  I mean  this  is  really 
recently,  . . . especially  white  people  who  use 

words  like  African  Americans  to  try  to  talk  about 
blackness,  [she  changes  her  voice  here  to  sound 
like  a "white"  woman]  "well,  as  an  African 
American  woman  you  must  this  and  that, " as  if 
ignoring,  it  kind  of  reminds  me  of  my  childhood, 
just  ignoring  how  much  lighter  I am,  am  somehow  a 
flattering  thing  or  empowering  thing. 

Ellen:  When  I've  walked  with  my  mom  [who  is  white] 
people  question  and  ask,  "are  you  adopted?"  or 
else  they  say  "you  look  so  much  alike."  . . . And 

that  was  always  white  people,  who  would  talk  to  us 
about  it  and  they  were  just  strangers  or  people  in 
the  service  industry  who  we  had  to  interact  with. 

They  were  just  very  positive,  "yeah,  I thought  you 
were  sisters."  . . . Other  people  think  we  don't 

look  a thing  alike,  and  then  are  shocked  that  we 
are  related.  . . . People  have  asked  me  "who  are 

you?"  [or]  "what  are  you?"  [or]  "where  are  you 
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from?"  [or]  "what's  your  nationality?"  [or]  "are 
you  from  an  island?" 

Vicki:  Since  I am  a military  brat  I can  really 
screw  them  around.  I tell  them  I'm  from  panhandle 
of  Florida  and  they  are  going,  oh  well,  they 
didn't  get  their  answers,  so  they  have  to  ask 
another  question,  "what  nationality  are  you?"  I 
am  American,  you  know,  if  I feel  like  playing. 

Other  times  I'll  just  tell  them  I'm  mixed  ...  I 
mean  there  is  always  this  one  joke,  I remember  one 
person  asked  me  this  once  before.  It  was  at  a 
party  . . . "well,  if  black  people  and  white 

people  start  to  have  a big  fight,  where  would  you 
go?" 

The  four  statements  above  exemplify  a common  occurrence  for 
black-white  people.  Because  United  States  society  is 
extremely  race  conscious,  many  white  individuals  act  like 
detectives  on  a murder  case  when  they  first  meet  the 
ambiguous  black-white  person.  The  encounter  is  often  an 
interrogation  because  whites  are  often  insistent  and 
overbearing  leaving  black-white  people  disheartened.  The 
persistence  of  some  white  people  is  evident  because  the  line 
of  questioning  from  one  individual  seems  to  build  on  the 
previous  question  until  the  white  person  is  "satisfied"  with 
the  answer.  Ellen  presents  a number  of  classic  examples: 
"are  you  adopted?"  and  "what's  your  nationality?"  and  "where 
are  you  from?"  and  "are  you  from  an  island?"  These  are 
wonderful  examples  of  the  approach  that  some  whites  use  in 
attempting  to  establish  an  individual's  racial  category. 
Possibly  whites  are  really  just  interested  in  a black-white 
person's  background  but  these  questions  are  not  addressed  to 
other  groups  that  whites  can  clearly  categorize  and  define. 
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Therefore  this  type  of  approach  is  laced  with  racism  and  is 

clearly  confusing  for  whites. 

Black  approach.  Because  blacks  have  experienced  racial 

mixing  in  their  communities,  they  are  very  familiar  with 

gradations  of  skin  color  among  African  Americans  (Russell  et 

al . , 1992).  The  black-white  respondents  often  commented  on 

the  acceptance  and  recognition  that  the  African  American 

community  bestowed  upon  them.  Responding  to  the  "who  are 

you?"  question  and  the  approaches  of  African  Americans, 

black-white  people  had  the  following  to  say: 

Denise:  I have  never  been  asked,  "What  are  you?" 
or  "Who  are  you?"  by  a black  person.  I've  been 
asked,  "Are  you  mixed?"  . . . black  people  are 

able  to  see  more  shades  of  color  than  white  people 
. . . I often  get  from  black  people  comments  like, 

"oh,  I have  a cousin  your  color"  or  "my  daughter's 
friend  has  hair  like  yours"  or  some  way  of 
noticing  and  identifying,  like  separating  and 
identifying  at  the  same  time. 

Ellen:  They'll  say  I could  tell  [that  you're 
mixed]  and  it's  normally  only  African  Americans 
saying  this. 

Shawn:  A black  person  sees  . . . red,  yellow,  or 

black  like  red-boned,  high-yellow  or  dark.  But 
with  whites  they  will  look  at  me  and  say  I'm 
black.  Blacks  would  say,  "he's  Hispanic,  he's 
red,  or  mixed."  Blacks,  I think,  do  have  more  of 
a concept  of  shades  and  mixtures  than  whites. 

The  three  opinions  above  were  shared  by  most  respondents  due 

to  the  specific  history  of  African  Americans  in  the  United 

States.  This  history  creates  an  understanding  and 

acceptance  of  black-white  people  into  black  communities. 

Historically,  the  first  black-white  people  were  sometimes 
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called  mulattos  and  unfortunately,  they  were  often  the 
products  of  rape  between  white  male  slave  masters  and  black 
female  slaves.  As  the  population  of  mulattos  grew,  so  did 
the  system  of  racial  classification  in  some  areas.  This 
elaborate  system  of  classification  is  based  on  the  amount  of 
black  blood  within  an  individual  (Williamson,  1980) , for 
example:  octoroon  (1/8  black),  quadroon  (1/4  black),  mulatto 
(Vi  black)  , griffe  (3/4  black)  , sacatra  (7/8  black)  . This  is 
a rich  list  of  "mixed-race"  classifications,  which  is 
unheard  of  because  there  is  still  the  one-drop  which  means 
that  everyone  who  fits  that  list  is  unavoidably  black. 
Therefore  the  black  community  has  always  seen  race  mixing 
and  they  are  very  familiar  with  it  because  they  too  have  an 
internal  radar  that  comes  from  a history  of  oppression  and 
sexual  exploitation. 

Responses  to  Approach 

This  next  section  will  address  how  black-white  people 

responded  to  societal  inquisitiveness  about  their  racial 

background.  The  following  section  addresses  the  multitude 

of  responses  that  black-white  people  have  formulated  to 

these  approaches.  Black-white  participants  have  dealt  with 

these  approaches  in  a number  of  ways.  They  have  mostly  used 

humor  and  comedy,  and  at  times,  responded  in  anger. 

Cindy:  They  [people  at  church]  didn't  know  that  my 
mom  was  white,  and  they  would  say  in  a whisper, 

"but  what's  your  dad?"  And  I would  say  [Cindy 
whispers  here]  "he's  black  you  know"  and  I would 
get  a kick  out  of  it. 
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Vicki:  [I  use  humor]  because  everybody  gets  so 

serious  about  it  [my  racial  background] , they  just 
kind  of  worry,  because  they  are  quick  to  put 
everything  in  categories  . . . people  have  to  have 

things  one  way  or  another  . . . , its  just  easier 

because  people  are  really  serious  about  it  ...  I 
take  it  with  a little  bit  of  humor  because  people 
may  be  a little  more  ignorant.  [Humor]  makes  them 
more  comfortable. 

Denise:  I remember  lying  when  my  mother  was  still 
saying  that  I was  white  and  people  would  walk  up 
to  me  on  the  street  and  ask  "what  are  you?"  When 
I was  a teenager  and  I would  lie  and  say  I was 
Egyptian  because  [Denise  laughs]  it  was  such  a 
funny  thing  to  lie  about,  I mean,  it  was  about 
satisfying  this  curiosity  ...  I didn't  know  what 
I was  you  know,  but  I knew  there  was  something  so 
I would  say  that  a lot  and  that  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Then  I started,  somehow  it  gave  me 
more  freedom  after  my  mother  finally  admitted  it 
despite  the  fact  that  I knew  of  course  that  when 
people  would  ask  me,  "what  are  you?"  I would  give 
these  sarcastic  kind  of  teenage  rebellion  answers, 
like  you  know,  well  it  depended  on  what  they  would 
ask,  "what  nationality  are  you?"  was  a big  one.  I 
would  say  I'm  an  American  or  they  would  say,  "what 
are  you?"  and  I would  say  a person  or  all  these 
kinds  of  things  and  then  that  kind  of  developed 
into  . . . [anger]  . . . and  people  would  follow 

me  down  the  street  ...  I mean  maybe  eight  or 
nine  times  a day  people  would  say  what  are  you, 
where  are  you  from,  what's  your  nationality,  and 
so  I was  getting  more  and  more  angry  and  I would 
remember  saying  for  a couple  of  years,  why  do  you 
want  to  know?  So  that  you  could  figure  out  how  to 
treat  me  or  how  to  treat  me  differently  once  you 
find  out  the  answer. 

The  above  statement  depicts  Cindy's  reaction  as  she  gets  a 
laugh  out  of  "whispering."  The  whispering  in  Cindy's 
account  is  telling  of  a subject  that  is  taboo.  As  in  the 
previous  discussions  on  miscegenation,  interracial  marriage 
is  often  frowned  upon.  Both  Vicki,  Cindy  and  Denise  portray 
a learned  awareness,  which  is  based  on  years  of  experience. 
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of  the  problems  that  are  contained  within  society  when  it 

comes  to  identity  misconstruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  has  adopted  a casual  response 

and  he  expresses  no  emotion  towards  people  asking  him  "who 

are  you?"  and  "what  are  you?"  questions. 

Paul:  As  I've  been  growing  up  I don't  think  my 
responses  have  ever  changed  to  the  question,  "Who 
are  you?"  People  ask  me  because  I look  different 
from  what's  standard,  people  were  always  confused 
by  the  way  I look  because  I look  a little 
different  than  people  they  would  expect  to  be 
black  or  people  they  would  expect  to  be  Hispanic. 

I don't  really  style  myself  to  look  normal  and  I 
always  reply  I'm  mixed  with  everything. 

Paul's  response  is  typical  of  his  personality.  He  describes 

himself  as  unmoving,  realizing  that  the  idea  of  identity 

confusion  belongs  not  to  the  black-white  individual  but  to 

United  States  society  at  large.  This  is  the  type  of 

attitude  that  black-white  people  frequently  portray,  an 

attitude  that  refuses  to  give  in  to  the  stereotypical  roles 

that  were  assigned  to  people  of  mixed-race  in  the  past. 

Shawn  also  notices  this  social  confusion  and  uses  humor 

along  with  the  help  of  his  white  mother. 

Shawn:  We  [my  mother  and  I]  always  get  looks, 
again  I find  this  humorous  for  some  reason, 
because  I think  our  society  is  a joke.  So  I'll  be 
walking  and  my  Mom  and  I hold  hands  all  the  time 
or  her  arm  around  me  because  I'm  a mama's  boy,  so 
we  are  very  affectionate  with  it  in  public. 

Holding  hands,  yes,  we  do  get  the  stares  and 
stuff,  and  I actually  made  a joke  just  the  other 
day  ...  me  and  my  mom  went  grocery  shopping  and 
I am  pushing  the  cart,  it  is  a predominantly 
southern  white  town.  So  I made  this  joke  because 
a couple  of  people  were  looking  at  us,  people 
probably  think  there  is  still  slavery,  oh  look  she 
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has  a nice  little  Negro  pushing  her  stuff  around. 

My  mom  and  I joke  about  that  stuff  all  the  time,  I 
don't  joke  with  my  dad  with  anything  because  he  is 
so  strict  . . . but  my  mom  has  always  been  able  to 

joke  about  it.  Maybe  that's  where  I get  it  from, 
to  be  able  to  joke  about  it,  the  light  heartedness 
is  from  my  mom. 

Shawn  and  his  mother  play  on  the  stares  of  white  society. 
Many  of  the  white  people  they  encounter  are  inquisitive,  and 
these  white  people  probably  want  to  find  out  his  racial 
heritage  and  settle  their  curiosity.  Perhaps,  they  would 
love  to  ask,  "is  he  adopted?"  as  in  previous  examples.  But 
the  reality  for  Shawn  is  that  this  is  really  his  biological 
mother.  Somehow  white  society  fails  to  believe  that  when 
white  and  black  mix,  and  have  children;  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  children  could  represent  the  entire 
black/white  racial  continuum.  This  is  not  transracial 
adoption,  a topic  that  often  draws  mixed  criticism  from  the 
public  (McRoy  and  Hall,  1996) . But  Shawn  is  brown  skinned 
and  walking  with  his  mother  in  public  probably  causes  white 
society  to  think  he  is  adopted. 

The  above  examples  with  the  use  of  humor,  that  black- 
white  people  manifest,  suggest  that  they  are  in  control  of 
their  selves  and  happy  with  their  identity  choices. 

Therefore  the  humored  responses  of  black-white  people 
illustrate  that  they  are  able  to  deal  with  society. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  external  racial  journey  that  black-white  people 
experience  concerns  their  societal  self,  that  is,  the 
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identity  that  mostly  white  society  assigns  to  black-white 

people.  These  experiences  are  not  always  pleasant  because 

society  labels  black-white  people  and  society's  label  is 

different  to  the  way  that  black-white  people  label 

themselves.  This  chapter  has  analyzed  a variety  of  ways 

that  society  looks  at  black-white  people.  First,  society 

identifies  and  sees  them  as  white,  black,  Hispanic,  exotic, 

"not  normal"  or  different,  and  having  multiple  identities. 

Black-white  people,  as  this  study  demonstrates  are  most 

often  seen  by  society  as  black.  This  is  commonplace  and 

fits  into  the  race  literature,  and  the  fact  that  whites' 

notions  of  race  are  reflective  of  a racialized  system. 

Drawing  from  the  work  of  the  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X, 

Piper  uses  a quote  from  Malcolm  X when  he  was  in  prison: 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I'd  get  those  white  devil 
convicts  and  the  guards,  too,  to  do  anything  I 
wanted.  I'd  whisper  to  them,  "If  you  don't.  I'll 
start  a rumor  that  you're  really  a light  Negro 
just  passing  as  white."  That  shows  you  what  the 
white  devil  thinks  about  the  black  man.  He'd 
rather  die  than  be  thought  a Negro!  (1992:20) 

This  further  substantiates  the  animosity  that  whites  have 

toward  blacks.  Additionally,  whites  have  not  been  able  to 

recognize  that  individuals  can  be  both  white  and  black  at 

the  same  time.  Perhaps  Malcolm  X's  statement  rings  true 

today  and  should  be  used  on  white  society  as  a type  of 

litmus  test  of  racism. 

Second,  black-white  people  have  acquired  a wonderful 
sense  of  humor  and  comedy  as  response  mechanisms  for  dealing 
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with  the  different  types  of  approaches  by  society.  These 
responses  have  not  always  answered  society's  questions,  and 
at  times  responses  have  challenged  society's  notion  of  "what 
is  black"  and  "what  is  white."  The  following  chapter 
investigates  the  combined  experiences  that  black-white 
people  have  had  in  dealing  with  their  internal  discoveries 
of  identity  and  their  societal  external  journey.  The  final 
result  of  this  combination  focuses  on  the  structure  that 
encompasses  black-white  people  and  the  treatment  that 
society  bestows  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  5 

THE  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  JOURNEYS:  DEALING  WITH  RACE, 
PREJUDICE,  AND  DISCRIMINATION 

Racism  means  that  what  should  be  most  her  own,  the 
control  of  her  self  and  identity,  is  what  is  often 
taken  away.  (Feagin  2000:29) 

Participant:  To  me  people  label  themselves.  I 
think  society  labels  me  but  I don't  feel  anything 
from  that  unless  I live  with  myself.  If  society 
is  out  there  labeling  me  then  it's  their  problem 
and  not  mine.  I can  make  it  my  problem  if  I know 
that  someone  is  talking  behind  my  back  but  what 
does  that  prove.  We  do  live  in  a racist  society, 
and  it's  not  just  white  racist  but  also  black 
racist.  Anyone  can  be  a racist,  but  I find  that 
if  I was  then  I would  be  causing  myself  harm 
because  I'm  a mutt.  People  do  seem  to  be  careful 
around  me,  not  wanting  to  cause  any  problems. 

People  don't  know  how  to  treat  me  sometimes 
because  it's  not  clear-cut  who  I am. 

Introduction 


Feagin  (2000)  argues  in  Racist  America  that  the 
practice  of  racism  takes  away  a person's  ability  to  control 
"self"  and  "identity."  Even  though  Feagin  is  referring  to 
the  African  American  experience,  black-white  people  also  do 
not  have  the  means  to  control  their  selves  or  identities. 
The  ability  to  control  "self"  and  "identity"  in  the  United 
States  is  often  a challenge  for  black-white  individuals 
whose  "white-half"  is  not  recognized  by  society.  This 
challenge  is  evident  since  the  United  States  society  is 
dominated  by  a white  majority  and  has  a societal  structure 
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that  feeds  on  discrimination  against  those  who  are  not 
white.  Also,  the  societal  structure  perpetuates  stereotypes 
and  prejudice  against  "non-whites." 

The  previous  chapters  portrayed  black-white  people  with 
different  personal  identities,  but  these  identities  do  not 
operate  in  a cocoon  because  society  also  identifies  them. 

The  identification  process  that  white  society  uses  to 
categorize  black-white  individuals  is  a pigeon-holing 
process  that  is  not  accepted  by  black-white  people  because 
they  refuse  to  allow  a monoracial  system  to  categorize  their 
multiracial  selves.  The  relationship  between  black-white 
people's  personal  identity  and  society's  identity  of  them 
can  be  viewed  from  the  context  of  a white  dominated  racial 
structure  which  resists  and  has  not  adapted  to  understanding 
the  black-white  experience. 

This  chapter  explores  the  personal  experiences  that 
black-white  people  have  had  in  developing  their 
understanding  of  race,  prejudice,  and  discrimination.  For  a 
working  definition  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  this 
chapter  uses  the  work  of  Feagin  and  Feagin  (1999). 
Paraphrasing  Allport,  Feagin  and  Feagin  note  that  prejudice 
is  "an  antipathy  based  on  a faulty  generalization.  It  may 
be  felt  or  expressed"  (1999:14).  In  addition,  the  actions 
of  discrimination  are  "carried  out  by  members  of  dominant 
groups,  or  their  representatives,  that  have  a differential 
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and  harmful  impact  on  members  of  subordinate  groups" 
(1999:21) . 

Although  Tiger  Woods  was  able  to  self -identify , the 
media  and  society  viewed  him  as  a black  sports  star, 
therefore  the  societal  structure  resisted  or  refused  to 
understand  his  mixed-racial  self.  After  Tiger  Woods  won  the 
Master's  tournament  a white  golfer.  Fuzzy  Zoeller,  referred 
to  Tiger  as  "that  little  boy"  and  jokingly  hoped  that  Tiger 
would  not  choose  collard  greens  and  fried  chicken  for  the 
Master's  championship  dinner  (Feagin  and  Feagin,  1999). 
Fuzzy,  as  a white  outsider,  saw  Tiger  as  a black  "boy"  and 
automatically  linked  him  to  the  stereotypes  that  some  whites 
often  attach  to  blacks.  Fuzzy  failed  to  recognize  that 
Tiger  is  half-Asian. 

Conversations  with  Significant  Others  on  Race  and 

Discrimination 

In  order  to  understand  the  concept  of  race  and 
discrimination,  black-white  respondents  had  to  often  rely 
on,  and  learn  from,  the  experiences  that  their  interracial 
married  parents  had  with  race  and  discrimination.  The 
interracial  married  parents  who  were  able  to  use  these 
discriminatory  experiences  as  teaching  lessons  for  their 
children  first  experienced  discrimination  from  their  parent- 
in-laws  who  were  often  against  their  marriage.  However, 
some  of  the  black-white  respondents  who  grew  up  with  single 
white  mothers  were  not  able  to  learn  about  race  and 
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discrimination  from  their  mothers  because  their  mothers  had 
no  negative  experiences  to  impart  to  their  children. 
Parental  Lessons  on  Race 


Cindy's  first  racial  journey  to  control  her  identity 
began  with  her  father's  behavior.  He  was  angry  when  she 
negatively  reacted  to  a doll  she  received  from  her 
grandmother . 

Cindy:  My  mom  had  always  bought  us  white  dolls. 

And  one  time  his  [my  father's]  mom  made  me  a black 
doll.  I was  scared  of  it.  [How  old  were  you?]  I 
was  probably  around  three  or  four.  I was 
seriously  scared  of  it.  Ever  since  then  he  was 
like  you're  black,  you're  black!  I filled  out  the 
census  last  year  and  I put  that  my  sister  and  I 
were  both  black  and  white.  He  was  like,  no,  you 
need  to  take  that  white  off  because  you're  black. 

And  I asked  why,  he  was  like  that  one-drop  blood 
rule.  I told  him  that  still  doesn't  count.  So  we 
got  into  a big  argument  about  why  I had  to  put 
black. 

Cindy  learned  a lesson  from  her  reaction  to  the  black  doll. 
She  was  scared  of  it  and  her  father  who  is  black  noticed 
immediately  that  she  had  a "problem"  with  the  black  doll. 

The  repeated  arguments  that  she  and  her  father  had  about 
race  are  problematic  for  Cindy  because  she  has  always 
objected  to  her  father's  reply  that  she  is  black.  Perhaps 
he  wondered  how  could  his  daughter  be  scared  or  ashamed  of 
her  own  "blackness,"  so  he  has  told  his  daughters  constantly 
they  are  black.  Cindy  and  her  father  have  never  spoken  of 
the  racial  effects  of  being  black,  nor  discrimination; 
however,  her  father  indirectly  attempts  to  impress  upon  her 
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the  fact  that  society  will  see  her  as  black  and  she  needs  to 
acknowledge  it. 

While  Cindy  has  a black  father  trying  to  tell  her  she 

is  black,  Denise's  white  mother  told  her  she  is  white. 

Because  Denise's  parents  divorced  when  she  was  two  years 

old,  her  mother  either  did  not  have  much  negative  racial 

experience  or  chose  to  not  tell  Denise  that  she  would 

experience  racial  discrimination.  When  Denise  did 

experience  discriminatory  behavior  in  her  life,  her  mother 

would  always  refer  to  successful  people  who  had  the  same 

physical  features  as  Denise. 

Denise:  She  didn't  ever  talk  to  me  about 
discrimination,  it  didn't  exist  and  she  always 
either  compared  me  to  white  people  or  said  I was 
white  in  my  defense  kind  of.  You  know,  like  kids 
at  school  who  were  making  fun  of  my  lips.  I would 
come  home  and  complain  and  she  would  say,  "Sophia 
Loren  has  big  lips  and  she  is  beautiful."  I think 
the  overall  cumulative  effect  was  to  make  me  feel 
that  the  only  thing  ok  was  to  be  white,  and  that, 
that  was  the  good  thing  to  be,  and  that  would 
please  her  . . . , so  I would  say  the  cumulative 

effect  was  not  at  all  helpful. 

In  this  case,  Cindy's  "big  lips"  became  beautiful  not 

through  "blackness"  but  through  associating  her  lips  with  a 

white  actress.  So  then,  the  issue  here  is  not  equating  big 

lips  with  beauty  as  her  mother  does,  but  it  is  really  about 

what  her  mother  does  not  say.  Denise's  mother  equates 

beauty  with  "whiteness"  and  therefore  does  not  say  that 

"blackness"  can  also  be  beautiful.  Therefore,  by 

implication  anyone  with  black  physical  characteristics  is 
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ugly.  Furthermore,  Denise's  mother  does  not  have  to  say 
that  Sophia  is  white,  which  is  the  underlying  meaning  for 
Denise,  because  the  only  thing  that  mattered  or  that  was 
acceptable  was  to  be  white.  In  Denise's  mother's  eyes  white 
not  only  resembled  beauty,  but  she  also  attached  to 
"whiteness"  the  belief  that  whites  are  better  than  blacks. 
When  Denise's  mother  compares  Denise  to  other  "whites"  it 
seems  to  be  a practice  in  essentialism,  which  espouses  that 
whites  are  superior  to  "non-whites." 

Parental  Lessons  on  Discrimination 

Many  of  the  lessons  on  discrimination  that  were  taught 
to  black-white  people  came  from  the  experiences  of  their 
interracially  married  parents.  Because  all  the  participants 
in  this  study  are  more  than  18  years  of  age,  their  parents 
were  probably  married  at  least  two  decades  ago  when 
interracial  marriages,  which  are  still  difficult  to  accept 
today,  were  mostly  frowned  upon  and  even  in  some  states  were 
illegal.  Tennessee  only  rescinded  their  anti-miscegenation 
laws  in  1978  and  Mississippi  followed  in  1987  (Sellers, 
1997).  Shawn  learned  about  discrimination  through  the 
experiences  of  his  parents'  marriage  and  his  father's  career 
in  law  enforcement . 

Shawn:  My  parents  were  arrested  in  1971  or  1972  in 
Alabama  driving  through  just  a routine  traffic 
stop.  When  the  cop  found  out  that  they  were 
married  he  arrested  them,  and  my  dad  had  to  take 
money  out  of  his  pocket  to  get  out  of  jail.  It 
was  a little  backward  place  in  Alabama.  . . . My 

dad's  never  really  prepared  me  for,  let's  say. 
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being  mixed,  he's  prepared  me  for  being  a 
minority.  Because  he  is  law  enforcement,  he  would 
tell  me  things  I need  to  be  doing  to  make  sure 
that  I'm  not  getting  in  trouble.  [Like  what?] . 

Yes,  like  a cop  will  see  you  and  can  pull  you  over 
for  no  reason,  you'd  better  make  sure  you  and  your 
friends  never  have  anything  in  the  car  you're  not 
supposed  to  have. 

Shawn  had  many  conversations  with  his  father  about 
discrimination,  and  he  uses  the  examples  from  his  father's 
knowledge  in  law  enforcement  and  the  early  1970s  arrest  for 
marrying  a white  woman  as  lessons  of  what  he  should  expect 
from  police  officers.  These  interactions  that  he  had  with 
his  father  are  very  important  as  he  grows  into  a young  man, 
since,  society's  racial  structure  will  see  him  as  a black 
man . 


Mary's  lessons  on  discrimination  came  directly  from  her 

family  and  from  the  conversations  she  had  with  her  mother. 

This  is  the  litmus  test  of  racist  thoughts  and  practice  that 

can  be  sometimes  found  within  families. 

Mary:  My  father's  family  [white]  is  very 
judgmental.  They  gave  my  mother  a hard  time, 
didn't  approve  of  the  marriage  between  my  father 
and  mother.  They  tried  to  cause  a lot  of 
problems.  My  mother's  family  is  very  accepting 
because  a lot  of  our  relatives,  like  my  mother's 
relatives  are  like  married  to  other  races. 

Mary  learns  about  discrimination  from  the  way  her  white 

grandparents  behaved  toward  her  black  mother  and  white 

father's  marriage.  Usually  the  white  family  ostracizes  the 

white  partner  for  marrying  a black  person.  This  ostracizing 

behavior  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  families  of 
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participants  in  this  study.  While  it  is  more  common  to  see 
a black  and  white  interracial  couple  today  than  in  the  past, 
it  is  still  somewhat  of  a taboo  because  of  past  anti- 
miscegenation laws. 

Paul's  knowledge  of  discrimination  was  taught  by  his 

mother,  which  she  experienced  while  in  medical  school. 

Paul:  Not  so  much  my  father,  but  my  mother  has 
said  that  going  through  college  and  medical  school 
was  very,  very  difficult  for  her  because  she  was 
black  and  a woman.  When  she  would  take  certain 
examinations,  every  woman  would  fail,  and  she  had 
not  only  the  woman,  but  the  black  part  to  deal 
with  as  well.  She  mentioned  a little  of  this  to 
me  ...  I mean  she  has  said  that,  "you  know  that 
most  people  will  just  look  at  you  and  think  that 
you're  just  black."  My  brother  is  very,  very 
light  skinned.  She  said  people  will  look  at  him 
and  say  he  is  white  and  neither  one  of  us  feels 
either  way.  It's  not  like  I'm  going  to  conform 
just  because  somebody  thinks  about  something  about 
me . 

As  a teenager,  Paul  had  already  developed  an  understanding 
of  the  roles  that  black  women  play  in  the  United  States. 

His  mother  had  told  him  of  her  experience  which  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  academic  literature  as  a "double  burden" 
(Saint  Jean  and  Feagin,  1998) . Her  acknowledgment  of  both 
of  her  sons'  color  is  important  to  note  because  she  tries  to 
tell  them  that  society  is  programmed  to  react  differently  to 
their  physical  appearances.  Therefore,  their  treatment  of 
them  will  differ  since  one  son  will  have  white  privilege 
because  he  is  seen  as  white  and  the  other  son  will 
experience  discrimination  because  he  is  seen  as  black. 
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Eliza,  on  the  other  hand,  learns  about  discrimination 

through  her  father's  complaints  about  his  business. 

Eliza:  My  father  has  spoken  about  discrimination, 
but  not  in  terms  of  us  his  children.  It's  all 
about  him,  and  his  business  and  his  work 
environment.  I guess  because  he's  a minority 
franchisee  and  it's  been  really  hard  for  him  to 
build  restaurants  and  get  deals  . . . if  he  has  a 

deal  and  he's  supposed  to  build  a restaurant,  it 
would  always  go  to  the  white  person  first.  The 
white  franchisee  first.  And  that's  what  he  would 
rant  and  rave  about  basically.  He  only  has  three 
stores,  which  is,  for  the  amount  of  time  that  he's 
been  in  the  business,  is  nothing.  He  should  have 
a whole  lot  more.  He  started  off  with  white  guys 
at  the  same  time  and  they  have  twenty-five,  fifty 
restaurants.  So,  he's  really,  really  upset  about 
that . 

These  complaints  that  Eliza  hears  from  her  father  occur 
often  in  their  household.  Although  he  does  not  talk 
directly  to  his  daughter  about  discrimination,  she  does  hear 
about  it  from  his  grievances.  Eliza  is  frustrated  with  her 
father  because  he  has  not  really  spoken  to  her  about 
discrimination.  Incidently,  she  is  also  the  only  black- 
white  person  in  the  study  projecting  a white  image,  and  she 
does  not  realize  the  legitimacy  of  her  father's  feelings. 
Feagin  and  Sikes  (1994)  have  noted  similar  frustrations  and 
discrimination  experiences  in  the  lives  of  middle-class 
African  Americans  in  their  normal  daily  routines. 

Lessons  From  Extended  Family  on  Discrimination 

Because  some  parents  were  not  always  knowledgeable 
about  discrimination  some  of  the  black-white  individuals 
learned  about  it  from  extended  family  conversations. 
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Denise:  [My  parents]  got  divorced  when  I was  two 

and  then  he  [my  father]  died  when  I was  14.  I 
didn't  have  any  contact  with  him.  [When  I finally 
met  his  family]  they  were  wonderful.  They  were 
really  happy  to  see  me  and  they  had  all  these 
pictures  of  me  when  I was  little.  [We  discussed 
racism  and]  they  admitted  that  it  existed,  and 
talked  about  it  openly,  and  . . . , for  me,  it  was 

really  important  to  talk  about  it  openly,  so  it 
didn't  seem  like  my  private  secret.  Talking  about 
it  openly  made  it  less  about  me,  if  anything 
happened  it  wasn't  about  me,  but  just  a kind  of 
more  general  thing  that  happens  in  the  world  and 
that  a lot  of  people  are  dealing  with  it.  This 
made  me  feel  I was  stronger  because  there  was  more 
of  me  [people  experiencing  what  I felt] . 

These  conversations  for  Denise  were  an  eye-opener  as  she  did 

not  have  to  feel  that  she  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  who 

has  experienced  the  stares  and  teasing.  Living  in  a white- 

dominated  society  causes  people  who  are  not  white  to  often 

share  discriminatory  experiences  with  other  "non-whites, " 

which  helps  in  unloading  the  burden  of  trying  to  deal  with 

it  alone.  This  family  sharing  helped  Denise  realize  that 

many  black  people  experience  discrimination  and  deal  with  it 

in  different  ways.  So  the  experience  for  her  was  also 

amazing  because  she  was  able  to  unburden  all  that  she 

experienced  in  the  past  eighteen  years,  such  as,  her  mother 

preventing  her  from  attending  her  father's  funeral  when  she 

was  fourteen.  These  emotional  outpourings  allowed  Denise  to 

exclaim  that  she  could  be  stronger  knowing  that  there  were 

more  people  experiencing  what  she  had  felt. 

These  conversations  with  significant  others  were 

important  for  black-white  respondents  because  it  granted  an 
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understanding  of  the  prejudice  and  discrimination  that 
occurred  in  their  past  and  it  also  prepared  them  for  future 
prejudice  and  discrimination  that  they  would  likely 
experience . 

Early  Accounts  of  Prejudice  and  Individual  Discrimination 

Black-white  individuals  themselves  experienced  early 
accounts  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  that  left  long- 
lasting  scars.  They  had  to  deal  with  teasing  in  middle 
school,  discovering  prejudice  in  their  family,  and  tracking 
in  high  school.  Dealing  with  this  section  on  early  accounts 
and  the  next  section  on  recent  accounts  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  I would  like  to  draw  attention  again  to 
Allport's  idea  of  prejudice,  and  the  definition  of 
discrimination  which  were  both  stated  earlier.  Also,  there 
is  a fine  line  between  an  antipathy  that  is  expressed  and 
actions  that  cause  harm.  This  can  cause  confusion  to  the 
reader  but  not  for  some  of  the  black-white  respondents  who 
refer  to  their  negative  experiences  as  discrimination 
because  of  the  emotional  harmful  impact  that  the  following 
incidents  had  on  their  lives. 

Name-Calling 

Young  children  can  sometimes  be  cruel  when  they  tease 
each  other.  As  seen  before,  young  black-white  individuals 
experience  their  share  of  insulting  remarks.  Often  these 
hurtful  incidents  took  on  the  form  of  racializing,  where 
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black-white  people  experienced  name-calling  that  left  an 
unforgettable  scar. 

Mary:  Some  [white]  people  . . . give  me  a hard 

time  . . . because  they  are  just  like,  you  know 

you're  not  one  thing,  you're  so  many  . . . you're 

not  fully  baked  or  whatever.  . . . They  [the 

whites]  used  to  call  me  nicknames  because  I was  so 
white.  It  really  hurt  me.  [Tell  me  some  of  the 
names?]  Oh  God,  Casper,  mighty  whitey,  and  these 
were  from  whites  and  Hispanics.  They  also  used  to 
make  fun  of  my  hair  because  it  was  not  straight, 
it  was  curly.  They  used  to  say  I had  an  afro. 

They  made  fun  of  me  all  the  time.  I didn't 
conform  to  what  they  expected.  I think  that's  why 
I don't  like  to  be  around  white  people. 

Eliza:  In  middle  school,  it  was  really,  really 
hard.  They  [white  boys]  called  me  "P.J."  because 
of  my  hair,  meaning.  Pubic  Jones.  That  was  just 
what  they  made  up  for  me.  It  was  really  hard,  so 
I started  straightening  my  hair,  relaxing  my  hair 
I guess.  . . . People  would  talk  behind  my  back, 

and  whisper  and  joke,  and  they  would  throw  things 
at  me,  or  write  things,  like  pictures  on  the  board 
of  me  with  curly,  curly,  curly  hair. 

In  both  accounts  above,  Mary  and  Eliza  mention  the  pain  and 

struggle  they  had  to  endure  when  confronted  with  these 

insulting  racist  remarks.  These  were  emotional  intensive 

experiences,  and  the  negative  interactions  they  had  with 

whites  caused  very  specific  reactions  for  both  of  them. 

Mary  does  not  like  to  be  around  white  people  and  Eliza 

started  straightening  her  hair  so  she  could  look  white  and 

be  accepted  by  whites.  Also,  the  previous  chapter  mentions 

Mary  is  often  mistaken  for  white,  yet  she  prefers  to 

identify  as  black  which  is  another  one  of  her  reactions  and 

a direct  result  of  the  teasing  she  experienced  when  she  was 

younger.  These  emotional  scars  are  similar  to  the  scars 
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that  blacks  have  to  carry  daily  when  they  are  confronted 

with  the  stereotypes  of  their  blackness. 

Discovering  Prejudice  in  the  Family 

Some  respondents  were  often  shocked  at  the  attitudes 

that  were  held  by  white  members  in  the  family.  At  times, 

these  attitudes  were  only  discovered  much  later,  as  in 

Ellen's  case.  Ellen  was  one  of  the  oldest  black-white 

people  in  a majority  white  family  that  was  producing  more 

black-white  children  through  interracial  marriages.  The 

increasing  number  of  black-white  children  in  the  family  was 

a concern  for  one  of  its  white  members. 

Ellen:  It  wasn't  until  I was  probably  a teenager 
when  one  of  my  cousins  told  me  that  one  of  my 
aunts,  actually  my  godmother,  said  she  felt  sorry 
for  the  mixed  kids  in  the  family.  She  said  she 
thought  that  it  was  sad  that  they  had  to  be  put  in 
this  position  and  she  didn't  think  it  was  right. 

It  made  me  feel  shocked,  so  shocked  because  I had 
always  felt,  you  know,  my  whole  family  thought  I 
was  just  great,  and  you  know  [Ellen  laughs]  I was 
a good  kid  . . . when  I heard  that  she  had  said 

that,  I was  very  very  shocked.  I thought,  wow, 
they  think  something  different  of  me  than  I 
thought  they  did,  perhaps  I'm  not  as  accepted  as  I 
thought  I was,  perhaps  I don't  belong  in  the  way  I 
thought  I did.  It  was  painful,  it  was  very 
surprising  and  very  painful. 

As  Ellen  grew  up,  she  was  often  told  how  special  she  was  and 
when  a cousin  told  her  about  her  godmother's  attitude  she 
was  forced  to  rethink  about  her  position  in  the  family.  She 
realized  that  she  was  not  as  special  as  she  originally 
thought  she  was.  It  is  a common  occurrence  in  some  racially 
mixed  families  for  the  white  members  to  often  mention  that 
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they  feel  sorry  for  the  mixed-race  children  (Root,  2001). 
This  attitude  is  similar  to  the  tragic  mulatto  image  that 
was  discussed  in  chapter  three.  When  some  whites  see  a 
black-white  individual,  they  immediately  think  of  the  tragic 
mulatto  image,  and  as  a result,  pity  that  individual.  When 
Ellen's  aunt  mentions  how  sad  she  is  because  of  the 
"position"  black-white  individuals  are  put  in,  she  is  not 
only  referring  to  the  way  society  is  hierarchically 
structured  by  race,  but  also,  most  likely  referring  to  the 
confusion  that  supposedly  accompanies  black-white 
individuals . 

Individual  Discrimination  in  High  School 

High  school  was  also  a setting  where  individual 
discrimination  was  experienced.  While  in  high  school,  Cisco 
identified  himself  as  black.  His  identification  as  black 
had  its  consequences  because  he  was  treated  negatively  by 
the  white  teachers. 

Cisco:  I guess  I was  sick  of  it  when  I said  I was 
black.  Like  I said,  it  was  mainly  like  high 
school  [white]  teachers  and  stuff.  When  I said  I 
was  black,  well,  they  would  say,  "What?  You 
should  go  in  this  class  and  this  class  and  this 
class."  . . . They'd  send  me  to  an  African 

American  history  class,  you  know.  It's  great  and 
all,  but  I don't  want  to  learn  about  it.  Or  they 
would  send  me  to  a lower  level  math  class  when  at 
that  time  I was  pretty  good  in  math  ...  I would 
rather  be  in  Calculus.  Or  they'd  want  to  send  me 
to  lower  level  English,  . . . all  because  I was 

black.  ...  So  I said  no,  and  I talked  to  a 
counselor  and  eventually  I got  the  classes  I 
wanted.  At  that  time  I was  like  okay,  if  I'm 
going  to  say  that  I am  black  and  every  time 
someone  is  going  to  try,  and  you  know,  suggest 
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lower  things  to  me  just  because  I am  black,  I'm 
just  going  to  say  that  I'm  other  because  I'm  not 
really  black.  Before  high  school  I was  mixed, 
first  year  high  school,  you  know  first  time  I 
signed  up  for  classes  and  they  say  that  I was 
black  and  suggested  some  low  level  classes  and  I 
said  no.  I got  A's  in  those  classes  and  then  the 
second  semester  I signed  up  for  some  classes,  and 
they  tried  to  show  me,  "Hey  here's  some  lower 
levels  that  might  help  you."  I said  no!  After 
that  I just  told  the  counselors  that  I'm  going  to 
deal  with  you  from  now  on,  since  they  don't  have 
an  "other." 

Cisco  experienced  one  of  the  common  stereotypes  that  whites 
have  of  blacks.  According  to  Feagin  and  Feagin  (1999),  some 
whites  still  believe  that  blacks  are  less  intelligent  than 
people  from  other  racial  groups,  which  is  one  of  the 
stereotypes  that  were  experienced  by  Cisco.  They  expected 
him  to  go  to  lower  math  and  lower  English,  but  he  was 
tenacious  and  when  he  spoke  to  a counselor  he  attained  the 
classes  that  he  wanted.  Because  he  is  seen  as  black,  there 
is  that  unspoken  expectation  that  blacks  are  underachievers 
and  also  possibly  the  need  "to  keep  the  black  person  in 
his/her  place."  In  addition,  sending  him  to  an  African 
American  history  class  because  he  is  black  indicates  a 
double  standard  as  white  students  are  typically  not 
encouraged  to  take  these  classes  nor  encouraged  to  take 
European  history.  Also,  black  college  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  classes  that  are  specifically  geared  to 
the  black  experience  and  are  sometimes  not  expected  to  be 
interested  in  medieval  or  Victorian  literature.  In  the  same 
way,  black  faculty,  even  though  their  Ph.D.  is  not  in  black 
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literature,  are  expected  to  show  an  interest  in  teaching 
black  literature.  For  example,  as  part  of  the  faculty  of  an 
English  department  at  a university,  Denise  has  also  been 
expected  to  teach  African  American  literature  but  she  has  no 
expertise  or  interest  in  it. 

Recent  Accounts  of  Prejudice  and  Individual  Discrimination 
Black-white  people  have  also  recent  experiences  in 
dealing  with  prejudice  and  discrimination.  Some  of  these 
experiences  have  occurred  in  white  neighborhoods,  in 
college,  within  families,  in  the  work  environment,  eating  in 
restaurants,  and  in  encounters  with  police  officers. 

Living  in  a White  Neighborhood 

Cindy  experienced  both  prejudice  and  discrimination 
while  living  in  a white  neighborhood.  She  recalls  a rather 
strange  experience  in  the  way  their  white  neighbors  behaved 
towards  them. 

Cindy:  We've  always  lived  in  predominately  white 
neighborhoods  and  there  was  our  next  door  neighbor 
[who  is  white] . When  my  dad  [who  is  black]  would 
go  outside  he  [white  neighbor]  would  go  inside. 

If  my  dad  was  cutting  our  yard,  our  neighbor  would 
not  cut  his  yard.  He  didn't  like  us  or  he  didn't 
like  my  dad  because  he  is  black.  That's  when  I 
first  became  aware  [of  prejudice  and 
discrimination] . I mean  he  [the  white  neighbor] 
showed  us.  He  refused  to  talk  to  us  at  all. 

He'll  talk  to  my  mom  [who  is  white] . But  whenever 
my  dad  came  outside  they  [the  white  neighbors] 
went  into  the  house  and  they  took  the  kids  with 
them. 

Although  Cindy's  father  did  not  speak  to  her  about  these 
incidents,  Cindy  knew  that  it  was  not  right  and  concluded 
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that  these  were  experiences  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

It  is  interesting  that  Cindy's  mother  was  accepted  by  their 

neighbors  since  past  studies  indicate  that  her  mother  would 

have  been  ostracized.  According  to  Cindy,  this  was  her 

first  encounter  with  whites  who  exhibited  negative  attitudes 

and  behaviors.  It  seems  as  though  Cindy's  neighbors 

believed  in  the  different  stereotypes  of  the  black  male,  and 

accepting  those  stereotypes  caused  them  to  always  go  in  the 

house  when  Cindy's  father  came  outside.  On  the  same  note, 

Feagin  and  Feagin  (1999)  mention  that  in  the  mid-1990s,  the 

National  Opinion  Research  Center  survey  stated  that  at  least 

59  percent  of  white  Americans  continue  to  hold  antiblack 

attitudes  for  at  least  one  of  the  following  statements: 

whites  have  the  right  to  keep  blacks  out  of  their 

neighborhoods,  and  a law  for  homeowners  to  decide  who  should 

buy  their  house. 

Experiences  in  College 

Respondents  also  experienced  prejudice  and 

discrimination  while  attending  college.  These  experiences 

occurred  in  different  social  settings. 

Cindy:  I'll  say  the  way  that  I write,  my  papers 
and  stuff  [white]  people  critique  them  and  say, 

"black  people  don't  know  how  to  write  like  this," 
or  something  like  that.  Or,  sometimes  I'll  use  a 
lot  of  slang  and  whites  will  say,  "oh,  you  ought 
to  talk  proper." 

Eliza:  My  roommate  [she's  white]  is  dating  this 
white  guy  from  [north  Florida]  and  she  was  talking 
to  him  about  the  black  and  white  issue,  and  she 
found  out  that  he's  very  racist.  I guess  when  he 
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found  out  about  me;  he  doesn't  speak  to  me 
anymore.  That's  the  first  person  that  I've  come 
across  that  has  actually  been  racist.  But,  I guess 
it's  towards  me,  but  he's  never  really  done 
anything  to  me . 

Sally:  I had  a number  of  friends  at  college  that 
were  white,  and  we  were  very  good  friends,  or  so  I 
thought.  They  always  thought  I was  white,  and 
after  a year  or  so  they  found  out  I had  a black 
father  and  they  decided  they  did  not  want  to  know 
me  or  talk  to  me  anymore.  That  was  a hurtful 
experience . 

Shawn:  I have  had  white  friends  say  things  that 
have  bothered  me,  so  I have  this  insight  to  how 
they  really  think.  ...  I hear  comments  made  by 
white  people  I am  associated  with,  like  "nigger." 

He  [my  friend]  said  it  to  me  in  a derogatory 
manner  but  when  he  said  that  he  wasn't  talking 
about  me.  After  that  I didn't  hang  out  with  him 
or  speak  to  him  and  then  one  day  I just  told  him. 

Do  you  remember  one  day  when  your  calculator  was 
missing  and  you  said,  "I  bet  a "n"  took  it?" 

That's  why  I didn't  talk  to  you,  then  he  said  he 
didn't  mean  it  in  that  way.  So  I just  told  him 
that  I cannot  be  associated  with  anyone  like  that. 

The  above  accounts  report  the  range  of  discrimination  that 

black-white  people  experience  in  college.  This  is  by  no 

means  an  exhaustive  list  of  negative  behaviors  that  black- 

white  people  experience.  Cindy  experiences  discrimination 

through  the  stereotype  that  "blacks  are  less  intelligent 

than  other  groups"  because  blacks  can  "only  write  a certain 

way."  This  idea  that  blacks  are  less  intelligent  is 

addressed  in  a 1990s  nationwide  survey  where  13  percent  of 

the  white  respondents  felt  that  blacks  were  less  intelligent 

than  people  of  other  races  (Feagin  and  Feagin,  1999).  Cindy 

writes  very  well  and  her  white  peers  cannot  believe  that  she 

is  "so  good."  Their  conclusion  is  "blacks  don't  know  how  to 
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write  this  way."  Eliza  and  Sally  both  have  similar 

experiences  with  friends.  After  their  "friends"  found  out 

they  had  a black  father  they  stopped  talking  to  Eliza  and 

Sally,  and  did  not  want  to  remain  friends.  These  are 

further  reasons  that  drive  Eliza  to  say  she  is  white  and 

Sally  to  say  she  is  black  and  not  associate  with  white 

people.  In  Shawn's  account  however,  although  he  is  not  seen 

as  white,  he  often  hears  whites  use  the  "n"  word  around  him. 

While  the  comments  are  not  directed  at  him  because  he  is 

"not  like  that,"  Shawn  is  still  affected  by  them  and  prefers 

to  break  the  friendship  and  not  associate  with  the  white 

name-caller.  These  statements  above  give  further  insight 

into  the  everyday  life  that  some  black-white  individuals 

have  to  experience.  It  clearly  portrays  the  types  of 

prejudice  and  discrimination  that  they  have  to  experience 

from  some  white  people,  and  not  just  any  white  people,  but 

people  they  thought  were  possibly  friends. 

Family  Experiences  of  Prejudice 

Ellen's  experience  with  prejudice  and  discrimination 

comes  from  within  the  family.  The  following  is  one  of  the 

accounts  that  she  has  experienced  in  the  family. 

Ellen:  My  husband's  mother,  she's  from  [the 
northeast] , they  got  divorced  when  he  [my  husband] 
was  5,  so  I don't  know  how  his  father  feels  about 
me.  . . . His  mother  on  the  other  hand,  she's 

been  very  accepting  of  me  on  an  individual  basis 
and  very  loving  but  when  we  were  just  dating  . . . 

he  told  me  that  she  had  said,  "but  what  about  the 
kids?"  . . . "You  know  I don't  think  that  you 

should  be  dating  her"  and  it's  basically  about  the 
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kids  thing.  And  so  my  husband  asked  her  what  if 
she  was  Asian,  or  Hispanic,  [his  mom  says]  "well, 
that's  okay  because  her  skin  would  be  white" 

[Ellen  laughs] , which  just  floored  me  again 
because  I am  always  shocked  that  people  would  see 
this  skin  color  as  so  important  as  certifying  of 
who  I am.  When  she  asked  what  about  the  kids 
question,  I thought  that  was  just  absurd  because  I 
am  one  of  those  kids,  and  I have  loved  my  life  and 
who  I am  . . . she's  seemed  to  be  more  accepting 

of  me  individually  since  we've  been  married  there 
was  never  any  thing  that  she  expressed  towards  me. 

The  question  "but  what  about  the  kids"  is  commonly  proposed 

to  interracial  couples  (Dalmage,  2000;  Daniel,  2002)  and  it 

is  most  often  expressed  by  whites  who  are  supposedly  showing 

concern  because  they  created  the  "tragic  mulatto"  belief. 

Embedded  within  this  question  is  also  the  issue  of 

maintaining  "racial  purity."  However,  in  Ellen's  case,  her 

future  mother-in-law  is  concerned  about  skin  color  and 

keeping  the  family  skin  color  white.  Here  again  are  the 

hidden  meanings  and  images  of  what  it  means  to  be  black  or 

white.  It  is  all  about  appearance  and  the  color  of  your 

skin;  therefore,  it  does  not  matter  if  you  are  racially 

mixed,  just  as  long  as  you  "look  white." 

Experiences  with  the  "N"  Word  in  a Work  Environment 

According  to  the  race  literature,  the  work  environment 

is  a common  place  where  prejudice  and  discrimination  is 

experienced  by  "non-whites"  (Feagin  and  Feagin,  1999) . In 

Pauline's  case  it  was  not  directed  at  her  but  she  feels  it 

through  her  father  and  does  not  want  to  deny  his  racial 

heritage  that  lives  in  her. 
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Pauline:  I had  a white  client  who  I was  counseling 
and  this  client  was  talking  about  racial  issues  at 
her  job  . . . and  then  she  said,  "this  'n'  is 

complaining  to  much, " I was  shocked.  This  was  my 
first  time  hearing  it  mentioned  in  a professional 
setting,  and  I told  her  that  I had  a black  father. 

. . . Well,  we  didn't  have  any  follow-up 

sessions . 

Pauline's  client  thought  she  was  a white  counselor  in  this 

account  and  her  client  felt  that  it  was  acceptable  to  talk 

to  another  "perceived  white"  person  using  the  "n"  word.  In 

this  account  Pauline  felt  it  was  her  responsibility  to 

challenge  her  white  client's  way  of  thinking.  While  this 

comment  may  not  have  been  directed  towards  Pauline,  Cisco 

had  a direct  encounter  with  someone  calling  him  the  "n" 

word,  and  his  reaction  caused  him  to  lose  his  job. 

Cisco:  I got  fired  at  this  [southern  grocery 
store]  because  some  girl  called  me  the  "n"  word. 

See  I've  never  been  called  that  before.  So  I 
plain  out  went  off  on  her.  But  I wasn't  fired  for 
that.  This  little  old  lady  heard  me  yelling  at 
her  and  she  yelled  at  me.  Well,  the  old  lady  just 
happened  to  be  in  my  range  of  yelling  and  because 
I yelled  at  her  I got  fired.  Although  we  both 
were  fired,  she  got  rehired  at  [another  branch  of 
the  same  southern  grocery  store]  and  transferred 
back  to  that  original  store. 

Although  no  one  has  called  him  the  "n"  word  before,  upon 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time  it  invoked  an  explosive 
reaction  within  Cisco.  His  response  was  angry  and  loud,  and 
involved  shouting  at  a customer  who  was  also  shouting  at 
him.  This  experience  has  caused  Cisco  to  boycott  the 
grocery  store  in  question  because  he  was  treated  unfairly. 
Although  they  also  fired  the  young  woman  for  calling  him  the 
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”n"  word,  they  rehired  her,  and  rerouted  her  to  that  same 
shop.  Cisco  jokes  about  going  there  with  friends  a few 
minutes  before  closing,  and  filling  up  a few  carts,  and  then 
leave  the  carts  full  of  groceries  in  the  aisles.  He  also 
relates  this  story  to  many  of  his  friends  so  that  they  will 
not  shop  there. 

Eating  Out  at  Restaurants 

Another  site  where  black-white  individuals  experienced 

differential  treatment  was  in  restaurants. 

Abby;  When  I go  out  to  eat  with  my  black  friends 
we  get  treated  totally  different  than  when  I go 
out  with  my  white  friends.  With  my  black  friends 
they  seat  us  at  the  back,  away  from  everyone  and 
then  I go  to  the  same  restaurant  with  my  white 
friends  and  we  are  treated  well,  they  seat  us  near 
the  front  and  their  attitude  is  not  harsh,  it  is 
friendly,  but  when  I eat  with  my  black  friends 
their  attitude  seems  hateful. 

Abby's  physical  characteristics  allow  her  the  ability  to 

experience  both  the  "black  world"  and  the  "white  world." 

Many  of  the  respondents  have  this  ability,  and  it  allows 

them  the  opportunity  to  confront  their  white  friends  when 

this  occurs.  This  unfair  practice  in  restaurants  has  often 

occurred  to  blacks  in  the  form  of  waiting  longer  to  be 

seated,  directing  blacks  to  sit  at  the  periphery,  waiting 

longer  to  get  served  or  not  getting  served  at  all,  as  was 

found  in  the  1990s  discrimination  lawsuits  of  Denny's,  IHOP 

(International  House  of  Pancakes)  and  Shoney's  (Feagin  and 


Vera,  1995 ) . 
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Encounters  with  Police  Officers 


The  respondents  were  also  treated  unfairly  by  police 

officers.  The  following  accounts  of  Shawn  and  Cisco  depict 

the  attitudes  and  the  extent  when  police  officers  caused 

uncomfortable  situations  for  black-white  individuals. 

Shawn:  We  were  out  playing  miniature  golf,  it  was 
me  and  five  other  friends.  They  are  all  black, 
and  we  were  just  back  from  college  and  it  was  the 
first  time  we  hadn't  seen  each  other  in  months. 

So  we  were  all  back,  and  the  manager  said  we  can 
only  have  groups  of  five  at  the  most,  but  there 
was  a white  family  with  seven,  and  they  had  two 
young  kids  also  playing  with  them.  If  you're 
going  to  break  us  up  you  need  to  break  them  up. 

Then  the  manager  of  the  place  said,  "don't  worry 
about  them  you  need  to  worry  about  yourself.  You 
guys  break  it  up"  . . . the  officer  was  following 

us  around  the  whole  time  we  were  playing,  and  one 
of  my  friends  asked  him  if  we  can  help  him.  And 
he  [the  officer]  said  just  go  about  your  business. 
We're  like  leaving  and  the  officer  is  right  behind 
us,  we're  like,  what's  the  problem,  we're  leaving, 
we're  done  and  then  he  started  getting  an  attitude 
. . . we  didn't  do  anything  wrong  . . . we  were  no 

longer  on  the  golf  premises  and  he  pulled  us  over, 
asked  us  to  get  out,  and  then  he  harassed  us  and 
arrested  my  friend  for  trespassing.  None  of  us 
had  ever  been  in  trouble  and  he  had  to  spend  the 
night  in  [a  southern  Florida]  County  jail.  Not 
the  nicest  jail. 

Similar  to  Abby's  experience  above,  Shawn  and  his  friends 
often  have  to  compare  the  treatment  they  receive  to  what 
they  see  other  whites  receiving.  Often  these  comparisons 
are  not  favorable  for  blacks,  and  one  of  Shawn's  friends 
eventually  spent  the  night  in  jail.  The  police  officer 
following  them  did  not  help  the  cumulative  experiences  that 
Shawn  has  had  in  dealing  with  the  police.  Shawn  used  to 
walk  around  shopping  stores  with  his  hands  in  his  shirt 
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pretending  that  he  had  stolen  something,  just  to  purposely 

force  the  workers  and  security  guards  to  follow  him  around 

the  store.  Cisco  also  made  comparisons  when  he  was  stopped 

by  police,  and  his  complaints  went  unheard. 

Cisco:  In  Georgia  I got  a ticket  for  making  a 
right-hand  turn  and  there  was  no  sign  for  it.  We 
were  looking  for  the  zoo.  We  were  on  vacation  and 
there  was  no  sign.  We  went  back  and  looked,  but  I 
got  the  ticket  anyway.  While  he  was  writing  the 
ticket  there  were  three  other  cops  with  him  just 
standing  there  and  they  were  all  white  . . . 

that's  the  first  thing  I notice  when  I get  pulled 
over.  I don't  know  if  he  pulled  me  over  because  I 
was  black  or  what.  I said  why  aren't  you  stopping 
those  people?  He  said  some  legal  mambo  that 
didn't  make  any  sense,  but  he  was  very  polite  to 
me,  but  on  the  ticket  he  said,  "next  time  don't 
turn  on  red . " 

The  "driving  while  black"  experience  is  often  discussed  in 
the  racial  profiling  literature  (Harris,  2002);  Cisco  is 
fully  aware  that  he  has  been  profiled  because  he  questioned 
the  decision  to  pull  him  over  compared  to  white  motorists 
who  were  turning  at  the  same  time,  and  they  did  not  get 
pulled  over.  When  police  officers  pull  over  "non-whites," 
it  causes  many  of  them  to  fear  for  their  lives  because  of 
past  recorded  police  brutality  upon  the  lives  of  "non- 
whites." Whenever  he  is  pulled  over,  Cisco  automatically 
checks  the  race  of  all  the  officers,  and  in  this  case  they 
are  white.  This  is  a very  significant  observation  because 
police  officers  are  the  gatekeepers  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  "non-white"  male  "offenders"  are  more  prone  than 
white  male  offenders  to  get  harassed,  beaten,  and  arrested 
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(Cose,  1993;  Mann,  1993).  This  observation  might  have 
caused  further  fear  within  Cisco,  although  "non-white" 
police  officers  are  also  prone  to  accepting  the  socializing 
rhetoric  of  who  is  deviant  among  society. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  respondents  developed  an  understanding  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination  through  a variety  of  means.  First,  some 
of  the  parents  and  extended  families  of  black-white 
respondents  were  able  to  share  their  experiences  in  dealing 
with  prejudice  and  discrimination.  These  conversations 
aided  black-white  individuals  in  developing  an  understanding 
of  the  scope  of  discrimination,  and  also  prepared  them  for 
the  prejudice  and  discrimination  that  they  might  face  in 
their  own  lives.  Second,  black-white  respondents 
experienced  prejudice  and  discrimination  from  an  early  age 
through  high  school.  These  experiences  included  name- 
calling, discovering  prejudice  in  the  family,  and  individual 
discrimination  in  school.  The  respondents  often  expressed 
the  shock  and  pain  as  they  realized  they  were  the  targets  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  Black-white  individuals  also 
have  recent  accounts  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  These 
accounts  occurred  when  respondents  lived  with  their  families 
in  white  communities,  when  they  went  to  school,  when  they 
are  at  work,  when  respondents  went  out  to  eat,  and  when 
respondents  encountered  police  officers. 
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It  is  clear  in  this  chapter  that  some  whites  racially 
classify  based  on  the  physical  features  and  skin  color  of 
black-white  people.  The  main  emphasis  is  that  society  is 
still  divided  by  "non-whites"  and  whites.  Whites  are 
afforded  a certain  amount  of  respect  and  privilege,  whereas 
for  those  who  are  not  white  they  will  continue  to  experience 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  In  other  words,  if  you  don't 
"look  white"  then  you  are  differentially  treated  compared  to 
if  you  are  white.  For  example,  when  a white  person  working 
behind  a counter  serves  another  white  person,  then  there's  a 
certain  amount  of  respect  and  courtesy,  but  when  that 
customer  changes  to  a black  person,  the  respect  and  courtesy 
is  somehow  lost. 

This  chapter  portrays  the  sites  and  settings  where 
black-white  people  have  experienced  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  While  they  have  not  experienced  violent 
discrimination  their  accounts  can  be  categorized  under  the 
umbrella  of  white  racism,  which  according  to  Feagin  and  Vera 
is  the  "socially  organized  set  of  practices,  attitudes,  and 
ideas  that  deny  African  Americans  and  other  people  of  color 
the  privileges,  dignity,  opportunities,  freedoms,  and 
rewards  that  this  nation  offers  to  white  Americans  (1995:7). 


CHAPTER  6 

DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Once  the  racial  label  is  applied  to  people,  ideas 
about  what  it  refers  to,  ideas  that  may  be  much 
less  consensual  than  the  application  of  the  label, 
come  to  have  their  social  effects.  But  they  have 
not  only  social  effects  but  psychological  ones  as 
well;  and  they  shape  the  ways  people  conceive  of 
themselves  and  their  projects.  In  particular,  the 
labels  can  operate  to  shape  what  I want  to  call 
"identification":  the  process  through  which  an 
individual  intentionally  shapes  her  projects  - 
including  her  plans  for  her  own  life  and  her 
conception  of  the  good  - by  reference  to  available 
labels,  available  identities.  (Appiah,  2000:608) 

Introduction 


In  the  above  quotation,  Appiah  states  that  there  are 
social  and  psychological  effects  when  racial  labels  are 
applied  to  people;  these  effects  are  evident  in  the  previous 
chapters.  This  research  has  shown  that  because  of  society's 
discriminatory  labels  for  black-white  individuals,  black- 
white  people  create  multiracial  identities  for  themselves 
stemming  from  their  own  experiences  or  from  the 
discriminatory  labeling  process.  There  is  often  no  mutual 
consensus  in  this  labeling  process,  and  the  effects  of  that 
societal  label,  in  the  case  of  these  respondents,  often 
result  in  prejudice  and  discrimination.  Therefore  Appiah 
affirms  that  these  labels  do  shape  identification,  and 
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individuals  utilizs  existing  labels  and  their  own  identities 
to  create  their  multiracial  self. 

However,  in  this  research,  black-white  people  in 
general  have  no  existing  codified  multiracial  identity  to 
draw  from,  and  these  participants  do  not  belong  to  any 
multiracial  organizations  (Appendices  B,  C,  and  E) . Also, 
their  experiences  and  the  institutionalized  discriminatory 
labeling  from  society  have  caused  multiracial  people  to 
create  and  choose  a mixed-race  identity  in  a monoracial 
United  States. 

The  Relationship  Between  Society  and  Racial  Identity 

According  to  Weigert  et  al.,  "the  human  condition  is 
grounded  on  a paradox  of  identity:  The  best  answer  anyone 
can  give  to  the  necessary  modern  question  about  self  is  a 
contingent  and  historically  limited  reply"  (1986:44).  The 
data  from  these  interviews  portray  the  changing  and  elastic 
identities  of  mixed-race  individuals.  Currently,  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  demographic  shifts  in  its  racial  and 
ethnic  population.  Because  it  is  now  more  acceptable  for 
interracial  unions  to  occur,  most  multiracial  people  are 
self-identifying  as  mixed-race.  Also,  the  increasing 
numbers  of  multiracial  people  allows  black-white  individuals 
the  ability  to  self -identify . Waters  (1990)  has  also  noted 
that  people  of  mixed  ancestry  have  identity  shifts  and 
constructions,  and  they  have  decided  that  their  identity  is 
one  of  personal  choice.  In  addition,  Nagel  (1995)  also 
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examined  these  ethnic  identity  shifts  and  patterns  in  Native 
Americans . 

These  mixed  identities  are  established  in  relationship 
with  society  and  identity  according  to  "salience  hierarchies 
based  on  the  a priori  institutional  order,  the  felt 
probabilities  of  success,  and  the  dramaturgical  skills  of 
the  performers  in  the  situation"  (Weigert  et  al . , 1986:47). 
According  to  Golden,  race  is  the  "great  continuing  American 
reality  and  dilemma  . . . [it  is]  the  tar  baby  in  our  midst; 

touch  it  and  you  get  stuck,  hold  it  and  you  get  dirty" 
(1995:2,3).  The  United  States  needs  to  accept  the  reality 
that  there  is  the  growing  number  of  multiracial  people, 
which  was  referred  to  in  chapter  one.  In  addition,  while 
some  researchers  attempt  to  mention  that  the  codification  of 
race  is  a formulation  and  fallacy  (Greenstein  and  Minkley, 
1993;  Montagu,  1999),  the  idea  of  "racing"  or  creating 
racial  categories  nonetheless  represents  a reality  for  all 
people.  However,  some  benefit  from  this  codification  and 
some  do  not.  The  daily  experience  of  black-white  people  is 
the  reality  that  they  have  both  a black  and  a white  parent, 
and  are  forced,  by  society,  to  choose  to  identify  with  one 
parent  and  not  the  other.  As  the  research  demonstrates, 
that  parent  that  society  chooses  is  usually  the  black 
parent.  Therefore,  social  reality  is  a human  production 
(Weigert  et  al . , 1986),  and  the  social  reality  for  black- 
white  people  is  a human  identifying  process  that  is 
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structured  and  manufactured  by  society's  negative  images  and 
stereotypes  of  blacks. 

Structure  and  Identity 

Another  reality  facing  identity  is  that  it  cuts  across 
the  borders  of  "micro  and  macro,  as  well  as  processual  and 
structural  traditions  in  sociology"  (Weigert  et  al . , 

1986:2).  These  borders  refer  to  the  interactions  that 
individuals  have  with  society,  and  these  interactions  or 
symbolic  communications  occur  with  others  and  "must  be 
situated  in  social  situations  and  structure"  (Daniel, 
2002:113).  Because  identity  is  a socially  constructed 
reality,  social  organization  does  structure  identity 
organization.  Race  is  also  a socially  constructed  reality, 
however,  the  labeling  structure  that  exists  within  the 
United  States  does  not  include  mixed-race  people. 

Therefore,  social  organization  is  structured  in  such  a way 
that  these  black-white  participants  are  creating  a 
multiracial  identity  based  on  their  personal  experience  and 
the  social  labeling  process  or  in  resistance  to  the  codified 
racial  structure.  They  are  not  in  multiracial  movements, 
nor  have  they  heard  of  these  kinds  of  movements.  However, 
to  reiterate,  the  institutionalized  monoracial  structure  of 
the  United  States  racial  system  has  influenced  most  of  them 
to  identify  as  mixed-race,  since  they  see  it  as  a right  to 
identify  with  both  parents. 
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Society  is  structured  with  whites  having  privilege  and 

power,  and  blacks  experiencing  alienation  and  racism.  This 

structuring  is  not  a horizontal  continuum  which  denotes  a 

certain  amount  of  equality.  The  United  States  racial 

continuum  is  vertical,  which  speaks  of  a hierarchy. 

Therefore,  what  is  hindering  the  United  States  from  creating 

a multiracial  category?  The  hindrance  is  the  one-drop  rule 

and  that  black-white  people  will  most  often  be  seen  as  black 

in  order  to  maintain  the  hierarchical  structured  racial 

continuum.  This  racial  continuum  attempts  to  project  a 

false  sense  of  racial  "purity." 

Black-White  Fluidity  and  Elasticity 

The  present  research  indicates  that  the  racial 

categories  of  black-white  people  are  complex  and  fluid. 

Thornton  states  that  the  identity  formation  of  mixed-race 

individuals  is  an  ongoing  process  in  which  "simultaneous 

membership  and  multiple  fluid  identities  are  common" 

(1996:108).  In  agreement,  Anzaldiia  states  that  the: 

La  mestiza  constantly  has  to  shift  out  of  habitual 
formations;  from  convergent  thinking,  . . . , 

toward  a more  whole  perspective,  one  that  includes 
rather  than  excludes.  The  new  mestiza  copes  by 
developing  a tolerance  for  contradictions,  a 
tolerance  for  ambiguity.  (1987:79) 

In  a succinct  manner,  Anzaldiia  depicts  multiracial  people  as 

fluid  border  crossers,  who  have  the  ability  to  embrace  all 

of  their  different  heritages.  This  new  multiracial 

resurgence  is  not  really  new,  and  black-white  respondents  in 
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this  research  are  able  to  cope  with  their  fluid  identities 
and  respond  to  society's  categorizing  of  them. 

This  research  portrays  black-white  respondents  working 
against  society  with  an  elastic  identity.  While  these 
identities  are  elastic  in  informal  groups,  such  as  families, 
they  are  inelastic  in  formal  settings,  such  as  seeking 
housing.  Within  families  (informal  settings) , identity 
elasticity  may  vary  greatly,  but  not  in  the  formal  settings 
of  society,  since  society's  perception  of  identity  can  shape 
a great  deal  of  an  individual's  life.  Therefore  in  formal 
settings,  black-white  respondents  negotiate  their  identities 
in  conflict  and  in  situations  of  imposed  identities  within  a 
racist  context.  In  a racist  system,  these  imposed 
identities  allow  no  choice  on  the  part  of  those  targeted,  at 
least  in  those  settings  where  whites  are  in  full  control. 
However,  the  negotiation  of  imposed  identities  can  possibly 
be  thought  of  as  a challenge  to  the  current  monoracial 
system. 

Challenging  the  Monoracial  System 

While  it  is  difficult  for  black-white  respondents  to  be 
accepted  as  mixed  by  white  society,  most  of  the  black-white 
respondents  believe  that  their  identity  choices  challenge 
white-dominated  society.  Many  of  the  respondents  believe 
that  their  self-identity  challenges  a system  that  disregards 
them.  This  system  would  rather  place  black-white 
individuals  in  an  "other"  category,  and  thus,  further 
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marginalize  them.  Although  they  recognize  that  accenting 
their  self-identity  is  a challenge,  they  realize  that  they 
have  had  struggles  in  the  process  of  forming  their  mixed- 
race  identities. 

Ellen:  I guess  it  is  a struggle  [to  maintain  my 
identity]  . . . , most  of  the  world  I imagine  does 

not  see  me  as  mixed,  . . . and  doesn't  know  my 

experience  and  will  look  at  my  skin  and  define  me. 

So  yes,  it  is  a struggle  but  I think  it  is  really 
important,  an  important  struggle  that  I be  all  out 
to  define  myself  and  to  have  that  acknowledged.  . 

. . I see  myself  as  a synthesis  of  those  two 

[black  and  white]  communities,  cultures,  ideas, 
which  I think  is  a very  positive  idea.  ...  If 
multiracial  people  are  allowed  to  accept  both 
sides  of  their  heritage,  or  all  sides  of  their 
heritage,  we  are  moving  towards  an  understanding 
of  difference;  a vision  of  difference  that  is  not 
oppositional  and  not  hierarchical.  It  is  a 
movement  towards  seeing  difference  as  not  being  a 
deficit.  There  is  a value  in  difference,  and  this 
is  not  necessarily  something  negative. 

Denise,  like  Ellen,  acknowledges  the  struggles  and  the 

costs,  and  she  also  feels  that  her  biracial  identity  can  be 

a form  of  resistance. 

Denise:  Being  biracial  is  a challenge  to  the 
binary  black-white  paradigm.  Well,  it's  upsetting 
the  notion  that  black  and  white  are  somehow 
opposite  which  I think  is  part  of  the  unspoken 
logic  behind  that  system.  If  a new  category  like 
biracial  or  multiracial  gets  added  to  the  census, 
the  reason  it's  a challenge  is  because  you  can't 
actually  tell  what  people  are  from  it.  And  that's 
why  it's  a challenge  to  a race-based  system  that 
wants,  for  whom  it's  important,  to  determine  race. 

. . . But  I think  it  really  gets  down  to  "white" 

and  "non-white"  in  a true  binary  system.  And  that 
historically,  things  like  the  one-drop  rule  are 
all  about  that,  that  one-drop  is  enough  to  make 
you  not  white.  Therefore,  that  whiteness  is 
defined  negatively  as  that  which  is  not  any  other 
race.  And  so  in  that  case,  I don't  think  it  [race 
categories]  does  anything  because  you  know  it's 
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still  measuring  who's  white  and  who's  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  challenging  the  notion  of  separate 
races  and  pointing  out  the  kind  of  interstices  and 
channels  between  races  is  good.  Individuals  who 
are  claiming  to  be  more  than  one  race  is 
eventually,  I think,  a challenge.  ...  I would 
say  it's  [dealing  with  identity]  affected  me  a 
lot.  I fight  against  it  [society's  labels]  a lot. 

I spend  a lot  of  energy  on  it. 

In  both  accounts  above,  the  sentiments  of  black-white 

respondents  are  expressed.  They  know  the  struggles  and 

challenges  that  they  have  been  through  and  they  will 

continue  to  push  forward  the  idea  that  mixed-race  people  can 

identify  themselves  as  multiracial  or  biracial.  Although 

Ellen  would  like  her  mixed  identity  to  be  acknowledged,  she 

realizes  that  is  not  always  the  outcome  that  she 

experiences.  She  thinks  of  her  racial  identity  as 

"positive . " 

Denise  also  sees  her  identity  as  challenging  to  the 
monoracial  categorial  system.  However,  she  knows  that  her 
self-identity  is  debatable,  and  she  recognizes  the 
hierarchal  system  of  white  privilege  and  "non-white" 
alienation.  Many  of  the  struggles  and  challenges  that 
confront  black-white  people  often  hinge  on  the  amount  of 
energy  they  use  up  during  the  day  in  dealing  with  their 
mixed-race  identity.  Similarly,  a respondent  in  the  study 
by  Feagin  and  Sikes  (1994)  also  mentions  the  use  of  energy 
which  he  expresses  in  units  as  "ergs."  He  compares  himself 
to  a white  person,  who,  after  a day's  work  still  has  a 
reserve  of  ergs  to  come  home,  and  deal  with  the  children  and 
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family.  In  the  study  by  Feagin  and  Sikes  (1999),  blacks 
often  do  not  have  that  reserved  energy  and  black-white 
people  also  found  themselves  using  up  energy  dealing  with 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  In  addition  to  losing  energy 
because  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  black-white  people 
also  had  to  deal  with  their  self-identity  choices.  Even  so, 
they  believe  that  their  choices  are  necessary  in  challenging 
the  monoracial  system. 

Personal  Reflections  of  Mv  Mixed-Race 

The  interviews  in  this  study  often  ended  with 
respondents  asking  me  how  I identify  myself.  My  personal 
identity  choice  is  a multiracial  identity,  that  leans  itself 
closer  to  the  black  experience.  In  the  United  States, 
whites  have  often  identified  me  as  Hispanic,  Middle  Eastern, 
or  black.  When  I have  written  checks  in  a hardware  store, 
the  white  cashiers  have  asked  for  my  driver's  licence  and  I 
have  seen  them  write  "b"  on  the  check,  meaning  "black." 
Recently,  I took  my  son  to  the  pediatrician  for  the 
treatment  of  an  ear  infection  and  my  wife  and  I were  asked 
if  we  had  just  traveled  out  of  the  country,  obviously 
thinking,  that  was  why  our  son  was  sick.  So  I have  had  a 
personal  share  in  the  racist  thinking  patterns  and  behaviors 
of  some  whites  in  the  United  States. 

My  experiences  are  similar  to  the  experiences  of  black- 
white  respondents,  especially  Denise,  who  has  a succinct 
description  of  her  relationship  towards  blacks  and  whites. 
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and  she  also  feels  more  accepted  by  the  black  community  than 
the  white  community. 

Denise:  I feel  much  more  like  I'm  not  ever  being, 
well  it's  funny,  I never  really  feel  like  I'm 
being  racialized  . . . to  be  imagined  to  be 

different  as  with  my  white  peers.  Although  it's 
funny  that  it  sometimes  comes  out  the  same  way, 
where  I'll  be  expected  to  like  their  ways  of  what 
is  expected  to  be  black.  But  it  seems  to  be  much 
more  about  solidarity  or  friendship  or 
identification  than  it  is  with  some  kind  of 
distance.  It  ends  up  coming  out  very  differently. 

I'm  definitely  more  accepted  [by  blacks] . 

In  this  research,  I have  found  that  although  black-white 

people  want  to  self-identify  as  multiracial  most  are 

accepted  in  the  black  community  because  they  are  ostracized 

in  the  white  community.  I too  have  found  that  I am  readily 

accepted  by  the  black  community,  more  so,  than  the  white 

community.  However,  like  Denise,  I often  found  that  I could 

not  fully  identify  with  the  black  community  because  of 

expectations  that  I could  not  fulfill  based  on  cultural 

differences.  This  dissertation  adds  to  the  current 

literature,  and  I hope  it  will  push  forward  a United  States 

that  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the  right  to  control 

and  articulate  the  naming  of  one's  self  and  identity.  As 

Denise  states,  the  right  to  be  "imagined  to  be  different"  as 

with  other  racial  categories  in  the  United  States. 

Conclusions 


In  this  study  I addressed  the  issue  of  how  black-white 
individuals  in  the  United  States,  who  are  not  in  any  racial 
movements,  currently  identify  themselves.  Even  though 
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"race"  is  a social  construction,  it  is  also  fluid  in  its 
changing  ideology  of  describing  identity.  This  fluidity  of 
race  causes  black-white  people  to  refuse  the  current 
monoracial  categories  of  black  and  white.  Therefore, 
because  racial  identities  do  change,  black-white  respondents 
reveal  that  they  have  been  on  a racial  journey  to  self- 
identify.  Along  this  journey,  they  have  had  their 
identities  influenced  by  parents,  friends,  and  society. 

These  black-white  respondents  have  maintained  that  the 
choice  to  racially  identify  themselves  as  multiracial  is 
theirs,  and  they  will  use  that  choice  as  a form  of 
resistance  to  the  current  unacceptable  binary  choices. 
Therefore,  most  of  these  respondents  construct  and  present  a 
self  that  is  both  black  and  white  together-multiracial. 
However,  each  respondent  might  have  a different  physical 
appearance,  pertaining  to  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  their 
skin.  What  I have  found  in  my  research  is  that  some  may  be 
accepted  by  a certain  group  based  on  skin  color.  The 
presentations  of  self  that  occur  in  a "white  look"  or  "black 
look"  or  the  ambiguous  chameleon  of  a "black-white  look"  are 
also  accomplished  with  voice  (manner  of  speaking) , dancing, 
and  clothing.  So  then,  these  black-white  respondents,  who 
specifically  identify  as  biracial  or  multiracial,  combine 
these  so-called  looks,  manners,  and  masks,  in  order  to 
portray  a mixed  self. 
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In  forming  their  identities,  black-white  respondents 
embarked  on  an  internal  racial  journey.  While  growing  up 
they  journeyed  from  a white  identity  to  black  identity  to 
mixed  identity,  or  from  a white  identity  to  black  identity, 
or  they  always  perceived  themselves  as  mixed-race. 

Presently,  they  reject  the  notion  of  the  one-drop  rule  which 
signifies  the  fluidity  of  their  identities.  However,  none 
of  the  black-white  respondents  spoke  of  a racial  journey  in 
reverse,  from  black  or  mixed-race  to  white,  since  the  United 
States  racial  structure  does  not  allow  someone  to  journey 
from  mixed-race  or  black  to  white. 

Also,  respondents  were  able  to  get  support  from 
significant  others  that  enabled  them  to  identify  differently 
from  the  monoracial  institutionalized  structure.  These 
pillars  of  support  along  the  journey  have  further  cemented 
their  selves  which  goes  against  United  States  society  and 
its  conceptualizations  of  race.  This  monoracial  structure 
has  caused  black-white  people  to  develop  a sense  of 
resistance  to  being  labeled  under  that  structure.  What  I 
hope  this  research  will  do  is  question  the  existing  codified 
race  structure  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  previous  chapters,  I addressed  the  issue  of  how 
society  identifies  black-white  people  and  whether  or  not 
society  accepts  the  self-identities  of  these  people.  Also, 
many  respondents  discussed  the  challenges  and  differences 
they  have  faced  when  approached  by  white  or  black  society. 
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Although  the  multiracial  individual  has  the  opportunity  to 
develop  her  or  his  own  identity,  that  is,  how  she  or  he 
self-identif ies , society  also  labels  or  names  and  classifies 
individuals  according  to  racial  appearance.  Both  the  white 
and  black  communities  have  reacted  differently  to  black- 
white  people.  The  external  racial  journey  that  black-white 
people  experience  is  the  identity  that  society  places  on 
them  and  social  psychology  "shows  that  dimensions  of  self 
may  be  imposed  by  others"  (Weigert  et  al . , 1986:47)  . These 
experiences  are  not  always  pleasant  because  society  labels 
black-white  people  and  society's  label  is  different  to  the 
way  that  black-white  people  label  themselves.  The  black- 
white  respondents  have  been  identified  by  white  society  as 
white,  black,  Hispanic,  exotic,  "not  normal"  or  different, 
and  having  multiple  identities.  However,  most  of  the  black- 
white  people  in  this  study  are  seen  as  black.  This  is 
commonplace  and  fits  into  the  race  literature,  and  the  fact 
that  whites'  notions  of  race  are  reflective  of  a racialized 
system.  Also,  black-white  people  have  acquired  a wonderful 
sense  of  humor  as  a defense  mechanism  in  dealing  with  the 
different  types  of  approaches  by  society.  These  responses 
have  not  always  answered  society's  questions,  and  at  times 
responses  have  challenged  society's  notion  of  "what  is 
black"  and  "what  is  white." 

Finally,  I focused  on  society's  treatment  of  black- 
white  people.  This  question  addressed  both  the  white  and 


black  coininuni ties . There  is  a growing  literature  that 
explains  the  way  blacks  have  been  treated  in  the  United 
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States  (Feagin,  1991;  Feagin  and  Feagin,  1999;  Feagin  and 
Sikes,  1994,  Feagin  and  Vera,  1995,  Feagin,  and  Imani, 

1996) . Much  of  this  literature  is  applicable  to  the 
experience  of  black-white  individuals  because  they  are  often 
identified  and  treated  as  black  based  on  the  one-drop  rule. 
It  seems  to  be  important  for  some  white  Americans  to  put 
those  who  are  not  white  in  a racial  box;  to  perhaps  treat 
that  individual  in  a specific  manner  or  it  is  a course  of 
inquiry  or  curiosity  that  needs  to  be  accommodated.  The 
respondents  developed  an  understanding  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  through  a variety  of  means.  First,  some  of 
the  parents  and  extended  families  of  black-white  respondents 
were  able  to  share  their  experiences  in  dealing  with 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  These  conversations  aided 
black-white  individuals  in  developing  an  understanding  of 
the  scope  of  discrimination,  and  also  prepared  them  for  the 
prejudice  and  discrimination  that  they  might  face.  Second, 
black-white  respondents  recalled  experiences  they  had  with 
prejudice  and  discrimination  from  an  early  age  to  the 
present  as  young  adults.  These  experiences  included  name- 
calling, discovering  prejudice  in  the  family,  and  individual 
discrimination  in  school.  Also,  these  accounts  occurred  in 
sites  and  settings  when  respondents  lived  with  their 
families  in  white  communities,  when  they  went  to  school. 
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when  they  were  at  work,  when  respondents  went  out  to  eat, 
and  when  respondents  encountered  police  officers.  The 
black-white  respondents  often  expressed  shock  and  pain  as 
they  realized  they  were  the  targets  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination . 

From  this  study,  some  whites  and  blacks  racially 
classify  black-white  respondents  based  on  their  physical 
features  and  skin  color.  However,  black-white  individuals 
go  beyond  just  physical  features  and  skin  color,  and  choose 
to  be  classified  as  multiracial  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
have  both  black  and  white  parents.  Therefore,  their  main 
emphasis  emanates  from  the  fact  that  they  want  the  right  to 
control  their  "self"  and  "identity."  The  United  States 
society  is  still  maintained  by  the  division  of  "non-whites" 
and  whites.  Whites  are  afforded  a certain  amount  of  respect 
and  privilege,  whereas  for  those  who  are  not  white  they  will 
continue  to  experience  prejudice  and  discrimination.  In 
other  words,  if  you  are  not  white  then  you  are 
differentially  treated  compared  to  if  you  are  white.  For 
example,  when  a white  person  working  behind  a counter  serves 
another  white  person,  then  there's  a certain  amount  of 
assumed  respect  and  courtesy,  but  when  that  customer  changes 
to  a black  person,  the  respect  and  courtesy  is  somehow  lost. 

The  United  States  society  is  divided  and  structured 
into  white  and  not  white.  Therefore,  when  whites  see  anyone 
who  they  think  is  white,  that  white  individual  gets  treated 
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a certain  way,  and  if  you're  not  white  then  you're  treated 
differently.  Because  the  black  coinmunity  in  the  past  has 
been  more  accepting  of  black-white  people,  the  black-white 
people  in  the  present  study  have  also  experienced  this 
differential  treatment. 

This  work  builds  upon  previous  research  that  often 
seems  to  focus  on  personal  identity,  self-esteem,  history  of 
mixed-race  people  and  federal  requirements  for  a multiracial 
category  (Daniel,  2002;  Korgen,  1998;  Williamson,  1980),  and 
adds  the  effects  and  ideas  that  whites  and  blacks  have  of 
mixed-race.  This  research  also  takes  into  account  the 
structural  factors  and  socialization  factors  that  United 
States  society  undergoes.  Inevitably  this  research 
addresses  the  fact  that  although  there  is  some  change  in  the 
way  white  society  views  race,  as  some  are  seeing  mixed-race 
around  them,  and  accepting  it,  there  is  still  the  idea  of 
white  and  not  white  that  prevails  in  the  way  black-white 
people  have  been  treated.  This  is  of  course  the  overarching 
factor  that  white  society  needs  to  address.  It  is  the 
negative  thoughts  and  behaviors  of  whites  when  they 
encounter  those  who  are  not  white  that  sets  the  stage  for 
racializing  moments.  If  these  thoughts  and  behaviors  are 
not  changed,  addressed  and  challenged,  the  idea  of  seeing 
anyone  who  is  not  white  as  fully  human  will  still  prevail. 
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RecoiTTmendations 

I often  meet  parents  in  interracial  marriages  and  they 
are  very  interested  in  mixed-race  research.  Recently  a 
white  parent  told  me  that  she  classifies  her  five  year-old 
daughter,  Tanya,  as  white,  while  her  husband  is  black.  This 
is  their  private  decision,  but  society's  monoracial 
codifying  of  race  will  eventually  overrule  this  private 
decision  and  "publicly"  declare  their  daughter  as  "non- 
white, " based  on  her  physical  characteristics.  As  the 
numbers  of  multiracial  people  continue  to  increase,  I 
believe  it  is  the  role  of  researchers  and  educators  to 
address  the  issues  surrounding  multiracial  people. 

Therefore,  when  an  individual  like  Tanya  grows  up,  the 
United  States  society  will  have  a better  understanding  of 
her  experiences  than  they  do  today.  Furthermore, 
researchers  and  educators  may  be  able  to  use  the  multiracial 
concept  to  dismantle  the  negative  monoracial  construction  of 
race . 

One  of  my  first  recommendations  would  be  for  educators 
to  further  research  the  question  from  the  "white  gaze:" 

"What  does  it  mean  to  'look  white?'"  and  exploring  this 
question  will  hopefully  force  white  people  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  "pure  white  race"  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  seems  to  have  a similar  definition  of  what  it 
means  to  be  white  as  South  Africa.  In  South  Africa,  the 
Population  Registration  Act  of  1950  stated  that  a white 
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p0j-gon  can  ba  defined  as  obviously  white  in  appearance  and 
is  generally  accepted  by  other  white  persons,  and  not 
accepted  as  Coloured.  I specifically  say  educators  because 
they  are  in  positions  which  can  influence  both  self- 
identifying  multiracial  people  and  "non-multiracial"  people. 
This  is  important  in  a racist  context  because  many 
multiracial  people  in  the  United  States,  like  South  African 
Coloureds,  have  ambiguous  physical  features.  They  may  have 
very  fair  skin  or  phenotypical  characteristics  that  are 
associated  with  European  ancestry.  Educators  and 
researchers  can  adopt  an  antiracist  educational  (Miner, 

1995)  approach  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  classroom. 

These  classroom  discussions  will  empower  multiracial  people 
to  continue  to  push  a mixed-race  identity  and  it  will  cause 
"non-multiracial"  people  in  society  to  realize  that  there  is 
no  "pure  race." 

Second,  further  research  is  needed  to  explore  whether 
the  multiracial  concept  can  dismantle  the  negative 
construction  of  race,  thereby  deconstructing  racial 
categories.  Because  most  multiracial  people  often  find 
themselves  in  the  "middle, " they  can  be  considered 
negotiators  between  races,  however,  they  must  be  aware  of 
the  danger  in  becoming  a buffer  to  white-dominated  society. 
While  there  is  no  pure  race,  racism  is  imbedded  in  the 
monoracial  categories  and  black-white  people  do  not  have 
complete  control  of  their  selves  and  identity  (Feagin, 
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2000) . If  an  individual  is  not  white,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  or  she  will  go  through  more  stages  of 
identity  crises  than  a white  person.  Seeing  that  white  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  United  States,  whites  do  not  have 
to  experience  these  crises  because  they  "see"  themselves  all 
the  time.  The  whites  are  in  control  of  their  images  and 
they  control  the  images  of  "non-whites."  This  is  the 
essence  of  a white-dominated  society  which  is  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  multiracial  people. 


APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Multiracial  Concept 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  category  multiracial?  When  did 
you  first  accept  and  adopt  a multiracial  category? 

Elaborate . 

How  would  you  respond  to  questions  like  "Who  are  you?"  or 
"What  are  you?"  and  how  has  your  response  changed  over  time? 
How  would  you  describe  your  physical  features  in  terms  of 
the  monoracial  categories  that  we  currently  have? 

In  your  dating  relationships,  you  date  predominantly  ? 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  multiracial  in  the  United  States? 

Self-Identity 

Has  your  self-identification  changed  over  the  years  or  do 
you  self-identify  in  different  situations?  Do  you  ever  feel 
like  you  have  to  get  "in  touch"  with  one  of  your  racial 
categories? 

Did  your  parents  ever  tell  you  that  "that  is  the  white  side 
coming  out"  or  the  "black  side  of  the  parts  of  your 
personality/ traits? " 

Identity  Development 

Have  there  been  any  past  negative  experiences  that  stand  out 
or  that  you  remember  about  your  multiracial  identity?  Like 
growing  up  walking  around  with  your  parents  etc.? 

When  individuals  meet  you  for  the  first  time,  how  are  they 
most  likely  to  classify  you? 

Have  there  been  times  when  you  were  not  seen  as  fully  human? 
Explain . 

Discrimination  and  Racism 

How  did  your  parents  prepare  you  for  anticipated 
discrimination? 

How  does  the  white  parent  react  to  the  first  understanding 
of  racism  against  his  or  her  children? 

How  does  the  black  parent  react  to  issues  of  racism  against 
his  or  her  children? 

Do  you  think  that  you  live  in  a white  racist  society?  When 
did  you  first  become  aware  of  racism? 

How  are  you  treated  by  your  white  peers?  How  are  you  treated 
by  your  black  peers? 

How  are  you  treated  by  older  whites?  By  older  blacks? 
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Struggle 

Do  whites  see  different  shades  of  black?  Do  blacks? 

How  do  you  react  to  whites  who  do  not  see  your  multiracial 
identity?  How  do  you  react  to  blacks  who  do  not  see  your 
multiracial  identity? 

How  do  you  fight  back  when  you're  expected  to  fill  a certain 
role?  How  do  you  resist  the  onslaught  of  daily  racism? 

Is  it  a struggle  to  maintain  a multiracial  identity  in  a 
white  racist  society? 

Multiracial  Movement 

How  do  you  see  the  current  debates /movement  on  multiracial 
issues? 

How  do  you  see  your  multiracial  experience  and  identity 
within  the  black-white  continuum? 

Do  you  believe  that  a multiracial  category  resists  racism  or 
is  a strategy  of  resistance? 

How  important  to  you  is  the  self-esteem  of  being 
multiracial? 

Do  you  see  the  multiracial  movement  as  a political  movement? 
Explain . 


Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  or  ask  me? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help  and  time  to  answer  these 
important  questions. 


APPENDIX  B 

NATIONAL  INTERRACIAL  SUPPORT  GROUPS 

Courtesy  of  The  Multiracial  Activist  obtained  from  James 
Landrith  on  7 February  2002. 

http : //WWW. multi racial . com/ 1 inks / 1 inks-mul t irac ialorgs .html 
ARIZONA 

MOSAIC  (Multiethnics  of  S.  Arizona  in  Celebration) 

Contact;  Levonne  Gaddy 
IgaddyOcasey . org 
P.O.  Box  8335 
Tucson,  AZ  85738 
520-825-6754 

ARKANSAS 

A Place  For  Us 

Contact:  Rita  Frazier 

718  West  21st  Street 

North  Little  Rock,  AR  72114 

Phone:  501-791-0988  or  501-771-2535 

Interracial  Lifestyle  Connection 
Contact:  Gary  Bowden 
4406  North  54th  Street 
Fort  Smith,  AR  72904 
501-785-4304 

CALIFORNIA 

A Place  For  Us /Northern  CA  Chapter 
Contact:  Judy  McGee 
1668  Seville  St. 

Salinas,  CA  93906 
408-442-8651  or  408-770-2190 

Hapa  Issues  Forum 

http: //WWW. hapaissuesforum.org/ 

Hapa  Issues  Forum  - Berkeley  Chapter 
http : / /WWW . ocf . berkeley . edu/~hapa/ 

Contact:  ucb@hapaissuesforum.org 
ASUC  Box  #401 

Bancroft  Way /Telegraph  AVE 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 
510-466-5859 
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Hapa  Issues  Forum  - Stanford  Chapter 
http : / /hapa . Stanford . edu/ 

Contact:  Ken  Horne 
kenhorneSstanford. edu 

I-PRIDE  (Interracial  Intercultural  Pride) 

Contact:  Veronica  Keiffer 
PO  Box  11811 
Berkeley,  CA  94712-2811 
510-663-0975 
510-663-4508  fax 

Men  of  All  Colors  Together  - San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

Contact:  Richard  Brownscombe 

2261  Market  Street,  Suite  629 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

415-824-8558  or  415-675-0201 

M.A.S.C.  - Multiracial  Americans  of  Southern  California 

Contact:  Nancy  Brown 

12228  Venice  Boulevard,  Suite  452 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90066 

310-836-1535 

Our  COLORS,  Inc. 

Contact:  Nadine  Shaw-Landesvatter 
inf o@ourcolors . net 

Northern  California  --  the  Bay  Area 
Silicon  Valley  Swirl 

http: / /WWW. geocities . com/SouthBeach/Bluf f s/4598/SVSwirl .html 
Variations 

http: //WWW. sa.ucsb.edu/orgs/variations/ 

COLORADO 

F.C.  (Families  of  Color)  Communique 
c/o  Dr.  C.  Lessman 
Box  478 

Fort  Collins,  CO  80522 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Biracial  Children 
c/o  Francis  Wardle,  PhD. 

2300  South  Krameria  St. 

Denver,  CO  80222 
303-692-9008 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Interracial  Family  Circle  of  Washington 
Box  53291 

Washington,  DC  20009 

Voicemail:  202-393-7866  or  1-800-500-9040 
The  Interracial  Family  Circle's  Website 

Black  and  White  Men  Together 
PO  Box  7311 
Washington,  DC  20056 
202-452-9173 

FLORIDA 

BRANCH  (Biracial  & Natural  Children) 

PO  Box  50051 

Lighthouse  Point,  FL  33074 
305-781-6798 

Lifeline  for  Children 
PO  Box  17184 
Plantation,  FL  33318 

Tallahassee  Multiracial  Connection 
2001  Holmes  St. 

Tallahassee,  FL  32310 
1-904-576-6734 

Unity  - A Multiracial  Social  Group 
Contact:  B.J.  Winchester 
P.O.  Box  2902 

Orange  Park,  FL  32073-2902 
1-904-276-6668 

GEORGIA 

Interracial  Family  Alliance 
Box  450473 
Atlanta,  GA  31145 
770-924-8453 

Email:  atlantaifa@hotmail.com 

Interracial  Family  Alliance 
Box  9117 

Augusta,  GA  30906 
706-793-8547 

ILLINOIS 

Biracial  Family  Network  of  Chicago 
Box  3214 

Chicago,  IL  60654-0214 
773-288-7390 
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Interracial  Family  Network 
c/o  Dickelle  Fonda 
Box  5380 

Evanston,  IL  60204-5380 
847-491-9748 

Child  International 
4121  Crestwood 
Northbrook,  IL  60062 

LOUISIANA 

Creole  Heritage  Preservation 
c/o  Janet  Colson 
312  Pearl  St. 

Natchitoches,  LA  71457 
318-352-2123 

MARYLAND 

Amegroid  Society  of  America 
c/o  Deanna  Lewis,  Regional  Director 
P.O.  Box  30149 
Baltimore,  MD  21270 

New  American  Family 

Contact:  Gregory  Corbitt 

Phone:  401-349-3231  (between  9am  - 7pm) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Students  of  Mixed  Heritage 
SU  3187,  Williams  College 
Williamstown,  MA  01267 
413-597-3354 

New  England  Alliance  of  Multiracial  Families 

c/o  Katherine  Kiley 

P.O.  Box  833 

Natick,  MA  01760 

1-617-965-2844 

MICHIGAN 

The  Mixed  Initiative  (at  the  University  of  Michigan) 

Contact:  Brent  Geers 

Contact:  Karen  E.  Downing 

122  Undergraduate  Library 

Ann  Arbor,  MI  48109-1185 

313-763-5084  or  313-764-4479 

Society  for  Interracial  Families 
c/o  Pam  D ' Souza 
Box  4942 
Troy,  MI  48099 
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MINNESOTA 

Multiracial  Adults  and  Children 

http : / /www.primenet . com/~dsmyre/mac .htm 

TIRAH  Society 

c/o  Chris  McCoy 

P.O.  Box  241016 

Apple  Valley,  MN  55124 

612-891-3415 

MISSOURI 

Multiracial  Family  Circle  of  Kansas  City 

P.O.  Box  32414 

Kansas  City,  MO  64171 

Contact:  Kevin  (816)  353-8689 

E-mail:  MFCircle@aol.com  (Kevin  L.  Barber) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Multiracial  Family  Support  Group 
c/o  Bobbi  Joels 
265  Hempstead  Drive 
Somerset,  NJ  08873 
phone:  732-296-0734 

G.I.F.T.  (Getting  Interracial /cultural  Families  Together) 

P.O.Box  1281 

Montclair,  NJ  07042 

c/o  Irene  Rottenberg 

973-783-0083 

Email:  NJGIFT@aol.com 

Web  profile:  members.aol.com/NJGIFT/index.html 

InterRacial  Life 
c/o  Dave  Seibel 
2 George  St. 

East  Brunswiclc,  NJ  08816 
732-390-7316 

4C  (Cross  Cultural  Couples  & Children)  of  Plainsboro,  NJ 
P.O.  Box  8 

Plainsboro,  N.J.  08536-4104 
c/o  Lisa  Edwards 
609-275-9352  (eve) 

NEW  YORK 

Interracial  Identity  Correspondence 
c/o  Noel  Trowers 
P.O.  Box  1181 

Valley  Stream,  NY  11582-1181 
718-776-6265 
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Interracial  Club  of  Buffalo 
c/o  Mary  Murchison-Edwords 
Box  400  (Amherst  Branch) 

Buffalo,  NY  14226 
716-875-6958 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
GIFT 

c/o  Carri  Uram 

103  Green  Lake  Drive 
Greenville,  NC  29607 
864-233-4872 

T.I.M.E.  (Triangle  Interracial  and  Multicultural  Experience) 
c/o  Marsha  Alston 
15A  Woodbridge  Dr. 

Chapel  Hill  NC  27516 

OHIO 

Heights  Multicultural  Group 
c/o  Sylvia  Billups 
South  Euclid,  OH  44121 
216-382-7912 

Rainbow  Families  of  Toledo 
(adoption  support  group) 
c/o  Nancy  Shanks 
1920  S.  Shore  Blvd. 

Oregon,  OH  43618 
419-693-9259 

OREGON 

Honor  Our  New  Ethnic  Youth  (HONEY) 

P.O.  Box  23241 
Eugene,  OR  97402 
541-343-4023 

People  of  Every  Stripe 
c/o  Ed  Cooper 
P.O.  Box  12505 
Portland,  OR  97212 
503-282-0612 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
One  Love 

104  Brookwood  Drive 
Seneca,  SC  29678 
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TEXAS 

The  Interracial  Family  and  Social  Alliance  of  Dallas-Ft. 

Worth 

Box  35109 

Dallas,  TX  75235-0109 
214-559-6929 

Interracial  Family  Alliance 
c/o  Christine  Townsend 
Box  6297 
Katy,  TX  77491 
281-579-9005 

VIRGINIA 

Interracial  Connection 
c/o  Pat  Banner 
P.O.  Box  7055 
Norfolk,  VA  23509 
757-622-9260 

WASHINGTON 

The  Interracial  Family  Network  of  Seattle-King  County 
c/o  John  Duncan 

http : / /WWW. isomedia . com/homes/duncan/ interracial .html 


APPENDIX  C 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Courtesy  of  The  Multiracial  Activist  obtained  from  James 
Landrith  on  7 February  2002. 

http : / /WWW . multiracial . com/ links / links-mul tiracialorgs . html 

The  Amegroid  Society  of  America 
A Place  For  Us/National 

The  Association  of  MultiEthnic  Americans  (AMEA) 

Black  Indians  & Inter-Tribal  Native  Americans  Association 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Biracial  Children 

Center  for  the  Study  of  White  American  Culture 

Hapa  Issues  Forum 

InterMix 

A Melungeon  Home  Page 
My  Shoes 

National  Association  of  Black  & White  Men  Together  (NABWMT) 
People  in  Harmony 
Project  RACE 
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APPENDIX  D 

MULTIRACIAL /INTERRACIAL  E-ZINES,  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

Courtesy  of  The  Multiracial  Activist  obtained  from  James 
Landrith  on  7 February  2002. 

http : / /WWW. multiracial . com/ links /I inks -mul t irac ialorgs .html 

4C  Newsletter 

Beyond  Color  Magazine 

Blackindians . com 

Blendzine 

The  Collage 

ColorLines 

FACE  to  FACE  Press 

The  Family  Culture 

EurasianNation . com 

i-Eurasian 

INTERFACE  Magazine 

Interacetivi ty 

INTERracialFamily . com 

Interracial  Voice 

Lighter  Brown  - Darker  Brown 

Mavin  Magazine 

Melungeons  and  Other  Mestee  Groups 

ALHN:  Melungeon  Research 

The  Metis  News 

The  Metis  of  North  America 

Metisee  Magazine  Online 

MixedFolks . com 

Mixedrace . com 

The  Mulatto  People 

multi ' merica 

The  Multiracial  Activist  Newsletter 

Multiracial  Offspring  of  Black/Multiracial  Mothers 

New  People  Magazine 

Of  Many  Colors 

One  Love  For  All 

The  Other  Metis 

What’s  Hapa'ning? 

You  Don't  Look  Japanese!  --  Interracial /Biracial  Resources 
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APPENDIX  E 

MIXED-RACE/TRANSRACIAL  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Courtesy  of  Mavin  obtained  from  Matt  Kelley  on  7 February 
2002 . http: //WWW. mavin.net/links_student.html 

Biracial/Multiracial  Students  Association 
http : / /WWW . umass . edu/campact /birace . html 

Blends  of  Traditional  Heritages  (BOTH) 

http : / /cac . psu . edu/~mhb4 /diver si ty/biracial . html 

Brown  Organization  of  Multiracial  and  Biracial  Students 
(BOMBS) 

http : / /WWW. brown . edu/ Students /BOMBS/ 

Check  One? 

http: //dolphin. upenn. edu/~checkone/index3 .html 
FUSION  at  Wellesley  College 

Georgetown  University  Multiethnic  and  Biracial  Organization 
(GUMBO) 

Half-n-Half  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Hapa  Issues  Forum  (HIF) 

http: //WWW. hapaissuesforum.org/ 

Hapa  Students'  Association  (H.S.A.)  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin 

Harvard  Half-Asian  People's  Association  (HAPA) 
http : / /WWW . hcs . harvard . edu /~gsc/orgs/ hapa . shtml 

Interracial  Students'  Organization  (ISO) 

http : //sew. web. Wesleyan . edu/ student s/cescobar/ enter . html 
Kaleidoscope 

http : / /WWW . people . Virginia . edu/~kkw8p/kscope . html 

Masala,  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

The  Mixed  Initiative 

http : / /WWW. umich . edu/~themix/ 
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Mixed  Plate,  at  Grinnell  College 

Multi-ethnic  Students  Association,  (M.e.S.A.)  at  Princeton 
University 

Multi-Ethnic  Students  at  Hopkins  (M.E.S.H.)  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

Multiethnic  Interracial  Smith  College  (M.I.S.C.) 

Multiracial  Interracial  College  Students  (M.I.C.S.)  at  Univ . 
of  Southern  California 

Multiracial  Students'  Circle  (M.S.C.)  at  Michigan  State 
University  Multiracial  Students'  Club  at  Boston  College 

O.F.S.O.M.E.  at  Oberlin  College 

Students  of  Mixed  Heritage  at  Williams  College 

Students  of  Mixed  Heritage  and  Culture  (S.M.H.A.C.)  at 
Amherst  College 

Transracial  Adoptees  at  Western  Washington  University 

Transracial  Adoptees  Group  (T.R.A.)  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Students  of  Mixed  Heritage  And  Culture  (SMHAC)  at  Amherst 
College  http : / /www . amherst . edu/~smhac/ 

Variations 

http : / /WWW. sa .ucsb . edu/orgs/ variations/ 


APPENDIX  F 
LIST  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Name  of 
Respondent 

Gender 

Age 

Race  of 
Mother 

Race  of 
Father 

Region  of 
Upbringing 

Abby 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Carol 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Cindy 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Cisco 

M 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Denise 

F 

25-34 

W 

B 

Northeast 

Diane 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southwest 

Eliza 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Ellen 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Eric 

M 

25-34 

W 

B 

Northeast 

Joe 

M 

25-34 

B 

W 

Midwest 

Lizzie 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Mary 

F 

18-24 

B 

W 

Southeast 

Paul 

M 

18-24 

B 

w 

Southeast 

Pauline 

F 

25-34 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Peter 

M 

25-34 

W 

B 

Northeast 

Rhoda 

F 

25-34 

W 

B 

Northeast 

Sally 

F 

25-34 

W 

B 

Northeast 

Samson 

M 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Shawn 

M 

18-24 

W 

B 

Southeast 

Steve 

M 

18-24 

W 

B 

Northeast 

Vicki 

F 

18-24 

W 

B 

Northeast 

Zed 

M 

25-34 

W 

B 

Midwest 
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